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OCTOBER 
Tue Eprror 


HE sanctification of time, of the centuries and moments 

as they pass, lies near the heart of Christian life, for 

Christianity is time redeemed: even the unbeliever must 
number all his days from the day the Word was made flesh. The 
praise of God, that primary work of the Church and all who are 
its members, is itself achieved within the temporal limits of dawn 
and dusk, and the divided day of the Church’s prayer is but a 
reiterated and universal reminder that every moment is God’s 
possession. 

The antique and sober majesty of the Church’s liturgical wor- 
ship has often enough appealed to those for whom a later and less 
formal devotion may have little attraction, and the popular prayer 
addressed to our Lady, of which the Rosary is the type, may too 
easily be set off against the deep, recurring rhythms of the Liturgy. 
For many centuries now the month of October has been marked 
with the name of Mary, and, throughout the Catholic world, 
devotion to our Lady takes on, in the tenth month of the year, a 
renewed intensity. It is perhaps of use to turn aside for a moment 
from the large issues that haunt the mind and imagination of our 
time, the secular calamities and the remedies that men devise, to 
find in the fact of these myriad prayers a still point at which to 
rest. Christians themselves may too easily be infected by the rest- 
less itch of action, and lose the sense of time within eternity. The 
years of man and all the moments of them are sanctified indeed, 
but the weight they have is partial, and it passes. 

Our Lady is the guarantor of man’s redemption. She, the God- 
willed agent of our healing, must stand beside man in all the 
phases of his need. The mother of the Incarnation is the mother 
of men, and man’s praise of God, man’s declaration of his own 
misery or majesty, must find in her a unique interpreter, for her 
work is God’s unique achievement. So it is that from cathedral 
to concentration camp, from contemplative choirs to prison cells, 
the cycle of her psalter, the Rosary, binds together, and never so 
surely as now, man’s need of God, and man’s need of Mary’s 
intercession. 
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It is a sadness that a truth so strong and plain as that of Mary’s 
place in our redemption seems, for so many beyond the Church’s 
unity, a luxury of devotion, a dispensable extra, the baroque 
encrustration on a structure primitive and unadorned. Perhaps the 
fault is sometimes to be laid on those who know most readily her 
work and find her prayer most easy. It is the familiar furniture of 
a house long lived in that calls for no acknowledgement. But that 
evangelical repetition of words: Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee. Blessed art thou among women and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus! can in this month of October, one may hope, receive 
once more its freshness and its force. All is here, or nothing is here. 

For members of the Order of Preachers, and indeed for all who 
share that Order’s life and spirit, the praise of Mary, and in par- 
ticular, the use of the Rosary, have a traditional meaning, and 
whatever the controversies of scholars may have to say about the 
Dominican origin of the Rosary, it yet remains closely associated 
with the Order which has been its principal promoter. Here itself 
is something significant, that an order monastic in structure, and 
apostolic in work, rooted in liturgical piety and committed to the 
intellectual apostolate of truth, the order of St Thomas Aquinas 
and of St Catherine of Siena, should be the Order that is 
committed to foster the most ‘popular’ of devotions. Here, it 
may be, the strands unite; the classical reserve of the Liturgy and 
the spontaneous joy of a people’s prayer, the theological achieve- 
ment and the beads as they pass through the hands of all believers. 
The work of the Order of Preachers is the work of Christ and his 
apostles; it is the work of the Church, and its prayer no less is the 
Church’s prayer. It is no proprietary pride that sees within the 
large limits of the Order elements at first sight so various, but 
essentially so one; a providential reminder that truth is not only 
an idea to be looked for, an ideal to be served; it is a life in which 
to be incorporated. And the rhythm of that life is prayer, and 
man’s hope finds in Mary the chosen one who stands today as 
surely as at the moment of Annunciation to lead men to accept the 
truth and to live it. 
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N ‘A note on Welsh Education’ which he contributed to 

Biackrriars for March, 1948, Mr Saunders Lewis has des- 

cribed how, in the nineteenth century, ‘nonconformity be- 
came the very nationhood of Wales’. ‘Its entire cultural life’, he 
wrote, ‘was centred in the chapel. . . . Religion was three-quarters 
of life; it triumphed in poverty and over poverty and ennobled 
the bitter, ill-requited toil on land, in quarry, mine... The 
education of this people was rooted in its religious and social life: 
its content was its evangel, its medium the Welsh language. While 
the society lived and kept its unity, these two were safe.’ During 
the past sixty years, however, that unity has gradually been 
breaking down; the ‘ideal and authority’ of the society have been 
destroyed. “Middle-class, worldly ideals, the impact of a wider, 
modern culture, conquered the religious unity of the Methodist 

easantry.’ 

It would be difficult to disagree with that analysis. Wales is now 
going through the final stages of the disintegration of its noncon- 
formist nationhood. Mr Saunders Lewis is in many ways the most 
influential personality in Wales today. The names of the contri- 
butors to a recent volume on his work! are a clear proof of the 
extent of this influence. The editor, a Congregationalist minister, 
reminds us that Mr Lewis has enthusiastic disciples, ardent ad- 
mirers, loyal friends—and enemies. For at least a quarter of a 
century he has been, to quote the words of the seventeenth- 
century writer Morgan Llwyd, ‘dirgelwch i rai i'w ddeall ac i 
eraill i'w watwar’, he has indeed been a disturbing mystery to 
many and to object of myopic scorn to others. Yet, here is the 
fact of the dominant significance of this Catholic thinker and 
writer at the most critical period in the history of this disinte- 
grating Wales. The appearance of this work of homage—a rare 
event in Wales—should help the faithful remnant of literate 
Welshman towards a clearer perception of the faith by which 
Mr Lewis has been inspired and guided. I venture to suggest here 


1. Saunders Lewis: ei Feddwl a’i waith. (Gee and Son, Denbigh; 6s.). 
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that an English translation of the Welsh essays should also be made 
available. 

Of the fourteen essays in this volume it is not surprising, per- 
haps, that two of the most illuminating are by Catholics—the 
Rev. J. Barret Davies and Mrs Catherine Daniel (Mr R. O. F. 
Wynne’s contribution is a moving expression of pietas). 

Mr Lewis was bred in the Welsh nonconformist society of 
Liverpool when it was at its most vigorous: this was a colony 
which had not then cut itself away from the richness of the native 
soil in which it had its roots. It is important to remember the 
essential Welshness of this society. Mr Gwenallt Jones seems to be 
in danger of forgetting it when he suggests that Mr Lewis’s poetry 
is that of one who has not fully understood ‘our Wales’. No one 
who has visited the ‘schoolrooms’ of Liscard Road and Chatham 
Street and Princes Road even in the days of the respectable 
apostasy of the third and fourth generations would agree that the 
Liverpool youth of 1910 was necessarily more deraciné than his 
contemporary in Llanberis or Cwm-tawe. And Mr Lewis, the 
son of a much-loved and scholarly minister and grandson of the 
great Dr Owen Thomas himself, stood in a privileged position. 

Both Mr Gwenallt Jones and Professor G. J. Williams rightly 
emphasise the importance of the formative years at the University 
of Liverpool under Oliver Elton and Lascelles Abercrombie, but 
one reader at least showed protesting surprise that neither of these 
distinguished Welsh scholars found occasion to consider the 
influence of Mr J. Glyn Davies, another remarkable Liverpool 
Welshman and head of the department of Celtic at the University 
when Mr Lewis was engaged in his study of A School of Welsh 
Augustans. From the Babylonian banks of the Mersey both Mr 
Davies and Mr Lewis, in their different ways, came to know Wales 
more sensitively and acutely than any of their ‘home-bred’ con- 
temporaries: 

Mr Gwenallt Jones is doubtless correct in his statement that the 
first crucial stage in Mr Lewis’s life came during his years of 
service during the first war, in France and Greece, especially in 
France, where he discovered Maurice Barrés and Maurras. In 
passing, one may note not only Saunders Lewis's prodigious 
knowledge of French and Italian literature, but also, to quote 
Professor Mansell Jones, his ‘intuitive adaptability and spontaneous 
appreciation’ which ‘provide an equipment which is not an 
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accumulation of skills and technics but a sensed and various 
reading, pursued for ends neither professional nor utilitarian’. To 
what extent Barrés effectively brought Mr Lewis to realise that 
Welsh nationalism was inextricably interwoven with Roman 
Catholicism I cannot say; here, again, Mr Gwenallt Jones may be 
right. The important thing, really, is that some time at the begin- 
ning of the twenties a Welsh scholar, not only educated under 
Elton and Abercrombie and considerably stimulated by contact 
with Glyn Davies (I believe), but also deeply aware of the place of 
the Welsh literary tradition in the context of classical Western 
Christendom, came to South Wales. Through lectures on Welsh 
drama, to begin with, in wearily echoing vestries and halls, and 
through the columns of local papers, he began to teach his fellow 
countrymen about their European heritage. 

An appointment at the newly founded University College of 
Swansea followed. Then there began that flow of articles and 
books which have so completely changed Welsh literary criticism; 
the majestic flow of this stream has been worthily traced by 
G. J. Williams, and Dr Kate Roberts has some shrewd remarks 
to make about the syntactical and stylistic meanders of its early 
course. 

The writings of Saunders Lewis during the years 1920-27 show 
that, in proportion to the disintegration of the society around him, 
his own personality was becoming more integrated. Between 
August 1925 and April 1927 he was devoting himself to a study 
of the works of Williams Pantycelyn, ‘the sweet singer of Wales’. 
Had not the young Saunders Lewis, with others in his Sunday 
School class, been exhorted by Elfed to trace the steps of Dante 
and to turn in the world of Shakespeare, but at the same time to 
remember Pantycelyn with gratitude? Pantycelyn was certainly 
borne in mind, and in the outcome he proved to be as majestic a 
writer as Dante and Shakespeare. Here was a poet who stood 
apart from the broad highway of the centuries-old Welsh poetic 
tradition; an exile in the foreign land of Wales, a pilgrim of 
eternity wandering in enemy-occupied territory who, in his 
symphonic variations on the restless experiences of his soul, 
unknowingly and unknown became one of the early masters of 
European romanticism. It was Pantycelyn, the moodily melli- 
fluous doctor of the Welsh Methodist revival, who finally resolved 
the dilemma of Saunders Lewis’s religious thought. For a full 
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understanding of Williams, Protestantism had not been enough. 
There were depths in his experience whose almost impenetrable 
darkness could only be illumined by a profound knowledge of 
Catholic mystical thought. “Can’s dyfnder a eilw ar ddyfader yn 
arfaeth hen fy Nuw.’ Could that Protestantism any longer be 
enough for Saunders Lewis? There was a long-standing conflict. 
On the one hand there were, and I write with serious respect, the 
implications of his noble descent from the landed gentry of Welsh 
nonconformity and, on the other, his intellectual discovery of the 
organic unity of the Welsh cultural tradition and Catholic Chris- 
tendom. The discovery of Truth, however, demands more even 
than agonised strivings of the intellect. For Saunders Lewis the 
answer came with paradoxical simplicity. To borrow Father 
Barrett Davies’s penetrating comment, ‘many ways lead to Rome, 
but Saunders Lewis chose to enter the Catholic Church through 
Drws y Society Profiad’. The narrow portal of the templum experien- 
tiae apertum led him to the glorious spaciousness of the Civitas Dei. 

This study of Pantycelyn bewildered the Welsh critics. Even 
Sir Idris Bell, a most discerning and sympathetic commentator on 
Welsh literature, while conceding that the work ‘is one of the best 
pieces of sustained literary criticism in the Welsh language’, 
thought that it was ‘marred by a wilfulness and tendentious 
exaggeration too characteristic of some neo-Catholic writers’. 
And in this present volume, for example, it seems to me, though 
I have no claim to write with any semblance of authority, that 
Dr Pennar Davies does not really come to grips with the problem 
when he attempts to criticise the attitude of both Williams 
Pantycelyn and Saunders Lewis towards romantic love. 

Since his conversion, everything that Saunders Lewis has said or 
written has been characterised by both unswerving logicality and 
a humble sincerity. This latter quality deserves special mention 
here because a gifted young friend of mine, in a recent contri- 
bution to Y Llenor, attributed to Mr Lewis malicious sharpness 
and intellectual snobbery. My friend, I think, is sadly mistaken. 
He has not recognised the marks of that peculiar Pauline arrogance 
which is based on a humble confidence in a Power which makes 
the weak more than conquerors. There is no need for me to give 
readers of BLACKFRIARS a detailed account of the main stages in the 
development of Saunders Lewis’s thought and writings since his 
submission to Rome. It would be the story of a devout Catholic 
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who has been called to live within the boundaries of that geo 
graphical and cultural unit which, in God’s providence, many of us 
have come to know and love as Wales. It has been a life of action: 
his share (with D. J. Williams and Lewis Valentine, both stalwart 
nonconformists) in the redemptive process led him through the 
bitterness of Wormwood Scrubs and through the depths of 
humiliation and scorn from his compatriots. In Wales, too, hearts 
are often hard, but there have been signs of late of humility and 
contrition. 

There is now no branch of Welsh life and culture which has not 
felt the pruning-hook of Saunders Lewis’s mind. Being human and 
yet uncompromising, he has sometimes chosen the popular psy- 
chological moment for saying the unpopular and tactless word. 
Grace has delivered him from the diabolic meshes of a psycho- 
pathic Messiah complex. This volume, despite an occasional 
unwarranted parti pris (or perhaps I am grievously guilty of 
prejudice), is an encouraging and hopeful account of some of the 
gesta Dei per Cambro-Britannicos in this dark age. 

Saunders Lewis once declared that he does not believe in 
politics. Yet he is the most vigorous force in Welsh political 
thought today, and Mr Myrddin Lloyd has contributed a most 
helpful résumé of his political ideas (which should be read along 
with Mrs Daniel’s essay). Politics is the cruel weapon of State 
tyranny and corrupting power. There is a Christian view of man 
and society; and creative political thought must grow out of 
Christian theology. The ‘natural’ unity of the family, the society 
and the nation has its sanction in Christian teaching, and any 
political system which does not take into effective account the 
moral and spiritual foundations of the nation is wicked. Mr Lewis 
has written lucid expositions of this Christian teaching about man 
and society and their bounden duty ad maiorem Dei gloriam. 
Radical nonconformity has often chosen to regard these exposi- 
tions as papist pamphleteering, although during the past few 
months a loud voice has been heard from Bethel, and Dr W. J. 
Gruffydd, most independent of Independents, has warned non- 
conformists of the peril of stubborn heedlessness. 

In his work as literary critic, Mr Lewis has shown that the 
Welsh literary tradition is not only a living part of the larger 
tradition of Western Christian literature, but that it has its own 
peculiar qualities of great richness whose loss would mean an 
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impoverishing of the larger heritage. His studies in literature, as 
well as his enquiries into the foundations of a Christian society, 
have inevitably brought him to a close study of Catholic theology, 
with the result that he, a Catholic layman, is the most likely 
person to revive theological thinking among Welsh Christians. 
It is not surprising to find that when recently a was charged with 
‘heretical’ leanings (while he was discussing the dogma of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin) by the editor of a ‘denomina- 
tional’ newspaper, Saunders Lewis appealed to the Confessio Fidei 
of his own non-dogma-fearing nineteenth-century Methodist 
forefathers. 

I have no space now to discuss his poetry and plays, nor indeed 
would I have much to add to what has been so adequately dealt 
with by Gwenallt Jones and J. Kitchener Davies. Of his towering 
greatness as a poet there can be no question; he is master alike of 
form and substance. Professor Thomas Parry has remarked in one 
of his books that poetry for Saunders Lewis seems to be something 
set apart from life. This is seriously misleading. Throughout the 
poetry of Lewis there is a Christian realism which brings every- 
thing sub specie aeternitatis. Its themes are the transcendent glory 
of the Incarnate Word and the divine purpose of the Welsh 
nation. It is, I say, the poetry of Christian realism: there is no 
trailing of inglorious clouds of escapism, for the poet faces the 
hard actuality of a sinful Wales (whose endemic heresy, inciden- 
tally, is Pelagianism) with the knowledge that it has been redeemed 
by the Sacrifice of the Son of God. In his Amlyn ac Amig, Mr 
Lewis evokes Léon Bloy’s ‘II n’y a qu’une tristesse, c'est de n’ étre pas 
des Saints’ : 

“Nid oes ond un 

Archoll a fai’n erchyll fyth, 

Sef, colli bod yn sant. 

Ai dyma a fynni di i Amlyn?’ 
The path of sanctity for men and nations is a rugged one, and it 
is a sacrificial one. But once and for all time the Son of God made 
his choice (Y Dewis): 

‘A meddai’r Aberth dan yr hoelion heyrn, 

“Yma y byddaf tra bydd na byd na dyn” 
It is no wonder that Gwenallt Jones makes the claim that Paul 
Claudel and Saunders Lewis are the two greatest Catholic poets 
in Western Europe. But it is a matter for grateful wonder that one 
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of these two great poets should be writing exquisite poetry about 
the Mysteries of the Faith in the old language of a small nation 
which, apparently, knows not where to lift its eyes. 








METAPHYSICS AND LANGUAGE 
An Introduction to the Problem 


COLUMBA RYAN, O.P. 


HERE are at present two moods in contemporary 

philosophy, the existentialist’s and the technician’s. The 

existentialist mood is disillusioned, sophisticated, des- 

perately mature. The technical mood has no illusions; is without 

suspicion of naiveté, confidently accepts itself as adult. For they 

are both moods that belong to our time, one of the more terrible 
features of which is that its children go to the wall. 

To the existentialist, the world in which he lives, with its 
everyday concerns, its inventions and schemes, is through and 
through suspect. He sees past its pretences. At its noblest, at its 
most pretentious, no less than in its trivialities and ignominies, he 
knows it to be flat and uninteresting, a substitute world, unauthen- 
tic. He sees through it to the basic nothingness that its false 
pretences disguise. He knows, besides, his own core of nothing- 
ness. And he dares to face his consequent consuming passion for 
the destruction of that substitute world which it is the doom of 
his own unqualified freedom to project upon the undifferentiated 
ground of nothingness that encompasses him. So with the 
emancipated cynicism of a man not only lacking hope, but lacking 
even the desire of hope, he descends (impregnably arrogant in his 
anguish) into the pit of absolute despair. He recognises his proper 
human status as cast there; recognises the radical absurdity of his 
existence at the edge of the irrational abyss of un-being. 

To the technician this mood is the stuff of extravagant night- 
mare, the word-spinnings of metaphysical speculation. To him 
the absorbing interest is the exact computation and planning of a 
world dismissed by the existentialist as substitute. He recognises 
nothing more authentic than this domain of the human reason 
employed in logical discourse and practical exploitation of the 
material available. Without passion, with the cool exactness of 
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any other precision instrument, the machinery of his reasoned 
enquiry proceeds upon analysis and interpretation, checked at 
every point by the relentless scrutiny of its own readings and 
registrations; a scrutiny of the linguistic symbols which constitute 
its progressive constructions. Dangerous to enquire of what these 
symbols are the readings and registrations. That is to dig deeper 
than his method permits; his method must be scientific, it may not 
risk interesting metaphysical insights which penetrate beyond the 
immediate data of its own concerns or results. That way lies the 
fantasy of speculative philosophy. The technician prefers the clear 
demarcations of registrations, symbols, figural constructions. Any- 
thing else he denounces, from the clarity of his logical observation 
post, as meaningless nonsense. The traditional metaphysician, with 
his unverifiable talk of being and Godhead, seems to be mumbling; 
the existentialist to be uttering the language of pathological 
melodrama. On the other hand, to the existentialist, and even to 
the traditional metaphysician, the preoccupation of contemporary 
academic philosophers with sellieas of language, of sense data 
and their logical constructions, of procedural rules for statements 
and the like, is so much preoccupation with the trivial, or at best 
the peripheral, in philosophy. 

In a future article it may be possible to make some critical 
examination of these two dominant moods from the point of 
view of Catholic and Dominican traditions of thought. For the 
present I propose merely to make an assessment of what it is that 
constitutes the contemporary appeal of these two moods: the 
existentialist’s, which is, for all its deviations, metaphysical in 
character; and the technician’s, which in practice becomes an 
exercise in linguistic analysis; and to suggest how they should be 
met. 

It is not accidental that these two moods hold the minds of 
contemporary men; they reflect the condition of our times. The 
astonishing technical advances made by men in the last fifty years, 
the functionalism everywhere introduced into design and organisa- 
tion—all this contributes overwhelming prestige to the ideal, as 
type of perfection, of the technical approach, and by its very 
success warrants almost any demand for revision made in its name. 
Working precision, elimination of everything that may appear 
superfluous or inhibitive of efficiency, prescription of rules in 


formulae approximating as nearly as possible to the formal 
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language of the physical sciences or the law; these seem to be the 
demands made upon the disciplined mind in the name of a 
triumphant technique. If cherished beliefs and ways of life, if 
human values themselves, have in some measure to be sacrificed, 
it is in the name of a discipline that has proved itself by success. 
Man has but to bow before his own achievement, even though it 
be the discovery of himself as a combination of robot, calculating 
machine, and chemical components. 


Very different is the source of Existentialism. Not the success, but 
the utter disarray, of the modern scene here imposes itself. It has 
always been the case; advances have never been made without 
attendant confusion. There is no birth of a new society without the 
break-up of the old, and in this break-up everything is called in 
question; every belief held suspect, ancient good found to be evil, 
and evil good. “When in the decline of Hellenic civilisation belief 
in the cosmos was shaken, the Gnostic religion, penetrating from 
Mesopotamia and Syria into the Eastern marches of the Mediter- 
ranean world, attempted a radical transvaluation of values, and 
it was particularly successful where it posed as the Christian heresy 
called Manichaeanism. In the anguished vision of Gnostic mytho- 
logy, the divinely ordered universe was transformed into a dun- 
geon. The Father of Light was acquitted of the responsibility for 
creating it and the réle of a demiurge was allotted to an evil 
demon. The stars in their orbits no longer proclaimed the rational 
wonders of a celestial mathematics, but their malignant light 
traced the weary round of the demoniac prison guards holding 
watch on the ramparts of the world. Meanwhile, deep down in the 
pit, in the solitary confinement of its prison cell, the spirit of man 
languished, oppressed by the darkness of the senses and lashed by 
the lusts of the flesh.’1 This passage is an unusually stimulating 
introduction to Existentialist thought and literature in its widest 
manifestations. The author, Professor Kuhn of the University of 
Erlangen, compares, at this point in his book, this demoniacal 
universe of the Gnostics with the Heideggerian conception of the 
world. It is a comparison (in the author's intention merely inci- 
dental) that I find most suggestive, and one that can illuminate 
the whole question of a Catholic approach to Existentialism. It 


1 Encounter with Nothingness: An Essay on Existentialism. By Helmut Kuhn. 
Methuen; 8s. 6d. 
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will be useful before developing this point to follow out Professor 
Kuhn’s general theme. 

His aim is to interpret to the Anglo-Saxon peoples a movement 
of thought which, whatever the reason, appears to appeal more 
readily to continental thinkers than to those of America or of this 
country. In a series of chapters he discusses with an admirable 
mixture of sympathy and criticism the central concepts, in their 
origin and meaning, of the various leading Existentialists, in par- 
ticular Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers and Sartre. Without 
merging the very different approaches and outlooks of the thinkers 
named in unwarrantable confusion, Professor Kuhn succeeds in 
drawing out the themes common to them all, or rather the 
experience, the philosophical encounter, through which each has 
passed, however different their interpretation of that encounter. 

The encounter is that extreme outcome of doubt voiced, 
originally in a religious context, by Kierkegaard, the terrible 
doubt of the unbelieving believer whose conscience forbids him 
to surrender his faith, and whose Hegelian reason forbids him to 
yield himself to it. Torn by the impossibility of unbelief and the 
impossibility of faith, Kierkegaard entered into the nothingness 
of ‘irony’, ‘the attitude of one who can play with everything 
because he is committed to nothing’. Kierkegaard himself appears 
to have looked upon this dialectical phase as a kind of praeparatio 
evangelica in which the human soul is prepared for the over- 
whelming advent, in faith, of God; the necessary reduction of the 
overweening spirit of human sufficiency. But Professor Kuhn 
suggests that Kierkegaard was in fact having it both ways, 
audaciously playing with the temptation to despair whilst seeking 
at the same time ‘to make love secure’. And there is indeed more 
than a suggestion in Kierkegaard’s pseudonymous works, and in 
his Journals, that he was pathologically in love with his spiritual 
malaise and unwilling to forego its luxury in favour of any more 
total surrender to the healing Word of God. Whether Professor 
Kuhn does justice or not to Kierkegaard in this matter, he does 
show that in the historical development of the existentialist move- 
ment since his time Kierkegaard’s doubts have proved more 
effective than his faith. Or rather, the doubts afflicting the nine- 
teenth-century romantic consciousness in Europe, of which 
Kierkegaard gave the earliest and most tortured expression, have 
proved more effective than his particular escape from them by 
B 
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way of the divine intervention of faith. 

Outside a Protestant religious consciousness like Kierkegaard’s 
the doubts turn into the torment of man’s estrangement in the 
world around him. It is not that, driven by his conscience to 
believe, he finds himself unable to believe; but that, impelled by 
his deep-seated metaphysical need to make sense of the world, he 
finds himself in a universe void of significance, the very antithesis 
of Bishop Berkeley’s universe of divine signs. “There are no signs.’ 
This is at the opposite pole to the orderly cosmos of Greek thought, 
with its ever present memory of the Platonic Good at its head, the 
master-sign. It is a world in which man is a stranger, but not a 
pilgrim, for he is not at the same time a citizen of any world more 
constant and enduring. Rather, this estrangement in the world is 
the sinister projection of his temporality and contingency; which 
is to say that man, in his refusal to admit the temporal character 
of his existence, interposes a world of illusion projected over 
against himself, a universe as false as it is cowardly. And from this 
world there is no positive deliverance; there is possible only the 
hopeless acceptance of fundamental senselessness, and the terrible 
freedom that then devolves upon the individual responsible (to 
himself alone) for fashioning his destiny. 

Indeed, the individual makes his own world, is his world; his 
world (there is no such thing as the world); the concrete ‘now’ 
which encloses within itself the past recollected and the future 
anticipated. In such a ‘world’ no truth is found but the truth 
proper to the concrete individual: his truth as it is relevant or 
useful to him. There is no room for contemplation, only for avid 
exploitation. And the exploitation, the subjective truth, must 
indeed be avid, passionate, if it is to be truth at all; for it must be 
something in which the subject is wholly engaged, by the passion- 
ate concern for his own being. Estranged in a world of his own 
making, man’s only way to truth is by the passionate commitment 
of himself to its development. 

Professor Kuhn, in succeeding chapters, traces the dialectic by 
which the different existential thinkers seek to pass from this total 
estrangement to a crisis of choice. There is first the descent into 
that pit of despair which is a vacuity of mind smitten by the 
encounter with nothingness. A symbolic embodiment of that 
inner boredom of the soul is found in the great cities of the 
industrial age, ‘places of disaffection’, where, in T. S. Eliot's 
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words, there is only ‘tumid apathy with no concentration’. 
Plunged in this anguish, man oscillates between paralysed inaction 
and the demoniac frenzy of action which is mere escape from 
inaction, wholly destructive. Only when this parody (it is no 
more) of the dark night of the soul is fathomed to its depth does 
the change come. Man is driven to a choice. But this is not choice 
in any usual sense, not a choice of alternatives, not the naive 
choice between good and evil. It is something more akin to the 
Stoic acceptance of fate; it is the willing of despair itself, the 
voluntary plunge into despair by which despair, becoming 
absolute, is no longer, in its intensity, desperate. For now, in a 
total hopelessness, with nothing longed for, despair surrenders 
even its own ground; in this extreme situation the individual 
reaches authenticity at last; the existence that is no longer in flight, 
no longer in bad faith, no. longer a repudiation of its own ines- 
capable and unfounded freedom. The choice of despair, made 
absolute, is the choice of unqualified freedom; this again is ‘no 
preferential choice but . . . the movement of existence towards a 
climax of intensity’ in which the individual attains anguished 
awareness of the freedom that he cannot escape. Terror assails 
him; terror at the nihilation of Being by Nothingness. The 
dénouement is the much-vaunted existentialist ‘leap’, the final 
achievement of a foothold beyond the abyss. But here, beyond 
fear, beyond despair, in the perfect self-possession of authentic 
existence, here ‘it is impossible’, in Professor Kuhn’s words, ‘to 
continue this story’. 

What is it that makes so strong an appeal to the contemporary 
mind in this strange, exacerbated account of the existence of man? 
Surely the sense that pervades it of passing beyond the shallow 
pretences of a world in disintegration to the authentic beyond. No 
matter that authenticity is terrible to its discoverer; man is equal 
even to its nihilism. 

It is, I think, important to emphasise this positive motivation of 
Existentialist thought if one is not to be led astray by its outwardly 
more impressive nihilistic aspect. It is here that the parallel with 
Gnostic Manichaeanism can be turned to account. With Mani- 
chaeanism, too, one is at first inclined to be impressed before all 
else by its absorption with evil. But that is, perhaps, to miss the 
true genius of the thing. It does not explain the hold that this 
doctrine in various forms has over people; or why it should have 
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exercised so strong a fascination in successive periods of disin- 
tegration. It happened at the turn of the Christian era when the 
new world of European culture was emerging from the ruins 
of the Hellenic heritage; again in the thirteenth century, with the 
Albigensian movement, when feudal society was giving way to 
the new urban and national life of Europe; and now once more, 
with Existentialism, at a period when technical progress at once 
demolishes the old order, and thrusts upon us a shape of things 
that we do not yet understand. At such times, when long-tried 
ways of thought and old conventions fail, what men look for is, 
essentially, the ‘authentic’. It is only accidental to this, however 
inevitably accidental, that they are disposed to accept the extremest 
consequences of their search. It is not the dominance of evil in the 
material world that fascinates the Manichee; it is not despair at the 
nothingness at the heart of being that holds the Existentialist, but 
the determination to accept the authentic in all its starkness. 
Standardised values, established truths, secure conventions; these 
in their very fixity will be rejected by the disillusioned children of 
crisis. 

If this be so, it is idle to meet such a movement by argument 
alone; and foolish merely to oppose it. Its mood must be recog- 
nised, its thirst for the authentic satisfied. Any suspicion of the 
counterfeit must be removed. The mood demands a metaphysical 
doctrine, deeply founded in contemporary experience and set in 
contemporary language, but it demands also a way of life. When 
St Dominic encountered a similar mood in the Albigensian 
movement, his answer was simple and exacting: basic doctrine 
and life—in his own case religious life—stripped of the conven- 
tional; austere, visibly authentic. It was an answer that laid the 
foundation for a philosophy that proved equal to new beginnings. 
Thomism, developing from the spirit of St Dominic, was able to 
synthesise the deep craving for the real with the new technical 
demands of the time; the Aristotelian learning, the new logic, the 
sociological developments. In our own time we have yet to 
discover the spirit of St Dominic, that will meet the two moods 
of the day and, in philosophy, to repair the breach between the 
demand for a metaphysic and the demand for a technique, the 
breach between Existentialism and linguistics. 


























A VERNACULAR FAITH 
A Personal View 


RENEE HAYNES 


familiar the fact that each of the great religions of the 

world has become the matrix of a temporal culture. Less 
familiar is the converse truth that such a culture, richly prolifera- 
ting, can almost smother with the complexities of habit, custom, 
usage and respectability the faith from which it originally sprang; 
so that for many selves religion may become at worst the hand- 
maid of civic solidarity, at all events something accepted and 
taken for granted, and at best a vital pattern of rites, reactions and 
relationships inherent in a certain place, time, and mode of living, 
a pattern which fades out of the individual mind directly its . 
circumstances change. Thus, on the one hand stands the “catholique 
non-pratiquant’, who clings to the noun rather than the adjective, 
insists that his children should receive a Catholic education, and 
has a high regard for faith as the cement of a stable social structure. 
(This figure is perhaps commoner abroad than in this country; 
and was well exemplified in those portions of Latin America 
which abused Costa Rica as ‘Communist’ for trying to organise 
economic life in accordance with the social encyclicals.) In the 
centre sit at ease in Zion, as in an overcrowded drawing-room, 
ladies of pious leisure embroidering in petit point on linen cushion 
covers ready stencilled designs of the Sacred Heart, such as may 
be seen in the drapers’ shops of Bruges. At the other extreme 
wanders, say, the French-Canadian peasant who, deeply devout 
so long as he remains in his accustomed rural surroundings, loses 
contact with religion when he loses contact with the village group 
into which he was born, and becomes not an individual member, 
in whatever mortal context, of the immortal organisation of the 
Church, but one more disorientated unit of the industrial urban 
crowd. Beside him may be cited the young African Catholic who 
comes to Europe as a student and, deprived of his cultural back- 
ground, loses his spiritual orientation, and too often turns to 
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Communism for a sense of meaning, of purpose, of belonging to 
some whole relevant to his new surroundings. 

What are the remedies? 

First, perhaps, to make it clear to all Catholics, not only the 
educated but the simple (whose simplicity is too often mistaken 
for stupidity and cultivated as such, much to their own detriment 
in unfamiliar situations), that a man lives on many linked levels; 
consciously, alone to reason and to pray; consciously, again, in 
given groups, familial, economic, national, to reason, to pray, 
to interact with his fellow creatures, to work, to co-operate; sub- 
consciously, with the tensions, the imagery, the pressure of his 
own submerged self; sub-consciously again, sharing in several 
collective beings which are given expression, continuity and shape 
by custom, tradition and various sorts of ceremonial in so far as 
natural collectivities are concerned, and by familiar liturgical 
action where religion is in question. 

Second, to make it equally clear that though faith should of 
course be fulfilled and reflected at all these levels, it does not 
depend on such a complete and continual fulfilment, and can be 
detached from its dear background of childhood associations and 
familiar ways; since, though religion may have moulded genera- 
tion by generation a pattern of culture, it isno more identical with 
it than God is identical with the universe. Thus, the pattern with 
which the Church is now most commonly associated is that of the 
Christendom of the Middle Ages, founded on a system of personal 
relationships, feudal in the countryside and working through 
guilds in the small towns; a pattern nostalgically attractive to a 
rootless generation hemmed in by the buildings, harassed by the 
advertising, exhausted by the impersonal din of large modern 
cities, and inclined to feel that man has twice fallen, from grace to 
nature, and from nature to a state of mechanism (a feeling which 
reflection on the great age of that ingenious mechanical device the 
prayer wheel, should do much to dispel). Yet in fact the Church 
early took root and flourished in a complex urban culture, in 
large cities of tenement buildings, of mass-entertainments as trivial 
as those of our own time, and more degrading, of streets noisy 
with traffic and shouting, and of workers who were not even 
wage-slaves, simply slaves. The very word ‘pagan’ originally 
meant a villager living remote from Christian civilisation. 

The third means of remedy should be, wherever it is possible, 
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to relate faith, at all these levels of human living, to contemporary 
events, ideas, idioms, preoccupations as they exist; and this again 
should be done even for the simple, who may, in the world as it 
is, find themselves at any moment uprooted from their traditional 
ways by economic necessity, marriage, political planning, or war, 
and set down in the middle of an alien mode of life. 

Consciously, then, they should be trained to think, to relate 
unfamiliar ideas to lasting truth; otherwise they may risk losing 
the latter, as did a devout Irish peasant girl brought up on an 
almost fundamentalist idea of the Creation, who came to domestic 
service in London, and after a time remarked in quiet despair to 
her employer that she did not see how she could go on believing 
what the Church taught, as her boy-friend had told her that 
science proved that men were descended from monkeys. Luckily 
the employer was able to suggest that, whatever the truth might 
be about this physical descent, it did not affect the fact that they 
had at a definite point been given reasonable souls, and had been 
created as men. How many others like this girl, however, are 
going to come up against such points unprepared, and drift away 
from a religion which has been taught them in so simpliste a form _ 
as to be completely inadequate in the intellectual climate of the 
outside world. How many young men, again, go abroad with the 
Army, and, never having been told of the doctrine of the “baptism 
of desire’, very rightly revolt against the notion that all non- 
Christian peoples go to hell. 

Consciously, again, the existent natural community—family, 
village, factory, trades union, district, nation—should be examined 
with a certain detachment, to see how vividly it expresses and 
implies religious belief: religious belief as a thing in itself, as 
distinct both from old, church-bell associations, and new, indus- 
trial-hooter hopes. Such a process would at any rate make clear 
to the uprooted that their faith should depend no more on 
environment now than on frontiers in the seventeenth century; 
and reassure the countryman transplanted to the crowded lone- 
liness of an industrial town, and the townsman evacuated into the 
solitary personal conspicuousness of the countryside, that religion 
can grow or atrophy in either. 

Of course, it should be possible deliberately to design so to 
speak a culture pattern for Catholicism—or any other religion—by 
planning secular communities to be worked in accordance with 
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certain definite principles. In point of fact, however, both process 


and result have tended to be brittle and artificial and short-lived. 
Such groups, constructed in accordance with a blue-print intellec- 
tually imposed from above, instead of developing from roots in 
time and place and habit, have hardened into theocracies, like 
Calvin’s Geneva; or gone bankrupt; or survived for a time to give 
an unfortunate impression that religion is indissolubly united with 
such secular cults as that of ‘home-made pottery and hand-knitted 
toasting forks’; or have simply disintegrated under the pressure 
of the world without. True culture patterns, in fact, like poets, 
are born, not made. 

More practicable than the attempt either to reorganise society 
at large, or to form within it a number of completely self- 
sufficient groups, is the acceptance, use and transformation of the 
existing state of affairs as it is, and from within; a task undertaken 
on a consciously religious basis by the J.O.C., and by the priest- 
workman movements in Belgium and France; and incidentally 
handled, as the by-product of a search for human well-being, by 
the founders and staff of the Peckham Experiment, who for many 
years sustained an organic community in the arid urban sur- 
roundings of South London, and, during the course of purely 
scientific investigations into the optimum conditions of family 
health, restated in biological terms the ancient philosophical con- 
cepts of natural law. 

They wrote in one contemporary idiom. The J.O.C. and the 
priest-workmen find themselves of necessity using others, the 
vocabularies of the great new industrial bodies in which they 
inhere. As a corollary, they must also use, at any rate by implica- 
tion, the imagery and the sensory media familiar to the persons 
of whom these bodies are composed. This process should probably 
go further than it does at present. Already in America it is said that 
the strip cartoon is being used as a means of giving religious 
instruction to children. In this country at least one large ‘comic’ 
has been running such a cartoon, devoted to the highly pictorial 
adventures of St Paul. He is shown, however, with an accuracy 
more historical than emotional, with his head in a recherché 
oriental teacosy, and his arms encumbered by draperies; a fate 
similar to that which almost invariably overtakes St Joseph and 
the shepherds in nativity plays, making them instantly into far- 
away long-ago figures, too picturesque to have much to do with 
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here and now. It is time that the twentieth century should, like 
other epochs, visualise the Incarnation in contemporary terms, 
and not as a costume piece staged in accordance with careful 
good taste and scrupulous historical exactitude; it is time that our 
Lord was born in a derelict garage to a displaced girl in an old coat 
and a headsquare, looked after by an elderly engineer in a battered 
mackintosh from the army surplus clothing depét. Then they 
will be recognised as real people; then the impact of God-made- 
Man will no longer be muffled by aesthetic draperies. 

This is the kind of imagery, alive with associations, spon- 
taneously evocative, which is familiar to the individual mind 
today. In what liturgical, even in what ritual action, is it to be 
merged, so that separate humans may feel, and know and express 
their unity in adoration? 

It must be faced that, except in the few churches where con- 
gregations are encouraged to make the responses, Mass does not 
provide anything of the kind. The plea for a liturgy in the ver- 
nacular, with a congregation able both to understand and to re- 
spond aloud, is an old one, and may one day succeed; until then, 
if its setting cannot be in the unchanging Gregorian mode, beating 
from one generation to another the echo of eternity into time, 
there is surely a strong case for its being in the vernacular music- 
ally. Not necessarily, alas, even in the modern ‘educated’ vernacu- 
lar of, say, Benjamin Britten, for here, as in the other arts, there is 
a widening gulf between the taste of the connoisseur and that of 
the general public; but in the idiom of those songs which are 
nearest to folk-music in our generation, the idiom in which even 
children begin to make up tunes, the Harry Lime Theme, Buttons 
and Bows, and, best of all, the Negro spirituals, in whose sombre 
beauty highbrow and lowbrow can be reconciled. 

Thus, then, if a culture is neither to smother faith with respec- 
tability and ‘good taste’, nor so deeply to colour it as make people 
incapable of differentiating between traditional pattern and 
spiritual impulse, both detachment and creative energy are 
needed: the first in order to distinguish and to cherish the roots 
of faith where they spring in eternity; the second in order to give 
that faith ever new individual and civic and sensory and communal 
expression through all the changes of time. 
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BROADCASTING AND SPOKEN ENGLISH 
Davip LLoyp JAMES 


MONG the discontents and grievances, real and imagin- 
A= which help to fill the correspondence columns of 

newspapers, “B.B.C. English’ is a veteran. Those who 
complain usually make an assumption and a statement. They 
assume the existence of a type of spoken English with definable 
characteristics to which the term ‘B.B.C. English’ may be 
assigned. They state that this is an undesirable type of English and 
frequently, explicitly or implicitly, compare it unfavourably with 
their own. Critics range from the highly educated to the lunatic 
fringe. From whatever section of society they derive, they share 
strong feelings, often express themselves with vehement indigna- 
tion, and accuse the B.B.C. of attempting to force millions of 
listeners into the strait-jacket of an accent which is in some way 
decadent. The adjectives used to describe it sometimes express a 
relation between the writer’s education, social position or home 
county and those of an imaginary person, the audible embodi- 
ment of the B.B.C.: ‘superior’, ‘lah-di-dah’, ‘snobbish’, ‘slipshod’, 
“Mayfair’, ‘Cockney’, ‘Oxford’, “‘drawling’, are examples of the 
words used to relieve real irritation. In an age when the niceties 
of language, spoken and written, command so little appreciation, 
so much emotion may seem surprising. I believe it is both natural 
and, in some degree, desirable. But I should not like to say why 
without examining the basic assumption that there is an accent 
called “B.B.C. English’. 

Who speaks it? The B.B.C. is an instrument for making audible 
whatever it considers interesting, entertaining or in any way 
valuable or useful to those who listen. It is no more responsible 
for the accents of those whom it places before a microphone than 
it is for their views, except when it employs them as spokesmen. 
Freedom of speech includes a freedom of accent. If I choose to 
pronounce the word ‘tea’ in the eighteenth-century manner, 
rhyming with ‘bay’, nobody can stop me. But the price of my 
eccentricity is that I shall probably not be understood and that I 
shall go thirsty until I bring my pronunciation into line with 
modern usage or resort to spelling. And this is the crux. The 
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B.B.C. employs spokesmen whose business is to make known the 
details of the day’s programmes, to introduce them appropriately 
and to read news bulletins. For the speech of its announcers the 
B.B.C. must take responsibility, and their first duty is to be easily 
intelligible to the audience to which they are employed to speak. 
Are these the people who speak “B.B.C. English’: A brief excur- 
sion round the domestic wavelengths gives the answer ‘No’. The 
B.B.C. is not merely metropolitan: it has stations at Bristol, 
Cardiff, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow and Belfast whose 
function is to reflect the culture of their own countries or areas. 
The announcers at these stations speak the educated English of 
their environment which may or may not be the same as that of 
their London colleagues. The Cardiff staff is bilingual and its 
announcers speak the English of educated Welshmen who have 
not lost the habit of their own tongue. It is not identical with the 
London version: the differences may be small but they are 
detectable. It cannot be said that “B.B.C. English’ is spoken by all 
announcers. Who speaks it? 

The answer is clear. The London newsreaders are the culprits. 
It is their duty to read news so that it may be easily understood in 
Plymouth or Kings Lynn, Cardigan or Fort William. And they 
share a type of English which has certain recognisable charac- 
teristics. The B.B.C. did not invent it and does not teach it to 
aspiring announcers. It is simply a well-articulated educated 
southern accent, an approximation to the Received Standard 
which Wyld analysed in his History of Modern Colloquial English. 
The substance of the critics’ complaint is usually either that this 
accent is unsuitable for its purpose or that it is not true Received 
Standard but a corrupted version. 

It is difficult to see what other accent the B.B.C. could have 
chosen for its London newsreaders. The two requirements are 
that the selected accent should be easily intelligible over the whole 
country and that it should not identify the reader too closely with 
any particular locality. An examination of the speech of any of the 
present newsreaders would, in my view, reveal a high degree of 
intelligibility because they speak an accent in which the different 
sounds of our language are clearly differentiated. This is the factor 
on which intelligibility primarily depends. And it is an accent 
which you may . almost anywhere in the country. 

There are, however, various forms of educated southern 
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English, ranging from what may be called Common Room High 
Pedantic to Mayfair Mumble. These are not characterised by a 
high degree of intelligibility. What I call Mayfair Mumble 
distorts the vowels of our language almost past recognition: there 
is no distinction between ‘head’ and ‘had’, between ‘tar’ and 
‘tower’, between ‘foam’ and ‘firm’. Differences between the 
vowel sounds tend to disappear and the result is a version of 
English which seems to millions of people affected and irritating. 
There is always a danger that influences from one of these southern 
variants will affect a wide group of educated speakers and that a 
loss of intelligibility may result. In so far as these influences affect 
intelligibility, newsreaders must resist them, and in particular they 
must beware of any deterioration in their standards of vowel 
articulation. I cannot see much cause for anxiety at the moment, 
but the influence of broadcasting upon the spoken language is such 
that continual vigilance, from within and without, is a social duty. 

For that reason we should welcome the evidence of interest and 
awareness which criticism of “B.B.C. English’ indicates. However 
prejudiced or ill-formed it may be, it helps to draw attention to 
one of the facts of life, that an organisation which has the monopoly 
of the air has a great responsibility for the speech of its spokesmen. 
Public comment can help the B.B.C. to maintain the very high 
standards which it has set itself. 

A criticism frequently made of the B.B.C. is that it is the 
principal agent of the elimination of our traditional dialects. I 
believe this view to be understandable but mistaken. As far as I can 
see, it is no part of the B.B.C.’s policy, directly or indirectly, to 
suggest that Britain would be a better place if we all talked alike. 
But unquestionably it exercises an influence which tends to make 
us do so. What is often forgotten is that it is only the most 
obvious of those influences. Any extension of man’s power to 
travel, whether actually, by train, car or aeroplane, or vicariously, 
by telephone, radio, cinema, or television, tends more and more 
to undermine the highly localised cultures which developed in 
ages when, for the ordinary man, travel was impossible, and from 
which our dialects, those private languages of the small group, 
stem. The process has been going on since time began, but it is in 
the last century that inventions have particularly accelerated its 
movement. The B.B.C. is one of the agents of this acceleration, 
but it cannot be held formally responsible for it. In fact, its 
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regional policy aims to foster and assist those local activities and 
interests which are the salient features of regional cultures. In this 
field it has been active and vigorous, perhaps nowhere more so 
than in Wales. I have the impression that I hear Welsh spoken in 
the towns and villages of Wales even more than I did before the 
war. There is certainly no evidence of any decline, and for this 
entirely healthy state of affairs the B.B.C. is entitled to a con- 
siderable share of commendation. It is true that this is a national 
and not a regional culture, and that it is therefore less vulnerable 
to outside influences than one whose boundaries and components 
are not so clearly defined. Nevertheless, that so many people 
should choose of their own free will to speak two languages 
fluently is evidence, I suggest, of a strong and sensible civilisation, 
and the B.B.C.’s policy has contributed to its welfare. 

Personally I take the view that the case for the B.B.C. monopoly 
is overwhelming, and that view has been shared, up to the present 
time, by the majority of our representatives at Westminster. The 
fact of monopoly imposes the most serious responsibilities upon 
the B.B.C., but it also imposes them upon us who, through our 
representatives, are responsible for its existence. It is our duty, just 
as it is the duty of the B.B.C., to guard those values, those 
standards which are central in our civilisation. And among those 
standards we must regard a responsibility towards the spoken 
language. I repeat, any criticism on this score, however ill- 
informed, however biased, is better than none. An apathetic 
aquiescence would mark a feeble and supine attitude towards an 
activity which affects us all. It should be one of the aims of educa- 
tion to make such criticism better informed. 
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THE TRADITION OF THE MARIES IN PROVENCE! 
(continuation) 
C. M. GIRDLESTONE 


r- HE frequency of the name Martha in Provence from the 

eighth century onwards, as well as its rarity elsewhere in 

the West, is an indirect but significant indication of the 

cult of the saint who first bore it in those parts. Moreover, two 

charters of 964 and 967, now in the archives of the Bouches-du- 
Rhéne, mention a terra of St Martha near Tarascon. 

It is also alleged that there exist no other traditions concerning 
these saintly personages (Lazarus and his sisters, Martha and Mary 
Magdalen, Mary Salome, and Mary the mother of James), and 
no other church has ever claimed them. This has been contradicted 
by the original opponent of the tradition, the seventeenth-century 
scholar Launoy, and more recently by Mgr Duchesne. The latter 
brought forward a number of texts to show that Mary Magdalen, 
regarded as distinct from Mary of Bethany, had her tomb in 
Ephesus in the sixth century, and that Lazarus, whom certain 
traditions also connect with Ephesus, had a tomb in Larnaca, then 
called Citium, in Cyprus, in the ninth century, and that in 899 
his body and that of Mary Magdalen were transferred to Con- 
stantinople by Leo VI. 

It would take too long to reproduce Duchesne’s assertions and 
the refutations or attenuations of them by the traditionalists. 
Duchesne’s point of view is expounded in the first volume of 
Fastes épiscopaux de Vancienne Gaule and the Légende de Sainte 
Madeleine; a traditionalist reply will be found on pp. 107-121 of 
Canon J. Escudier’s Evangélisation primitive de la Provence. The 
impression of an outsider who has listened to both parties is that, 
though indeed the East can boast no coherent body of traditions 
concerning Mary Magdalen and Lazarus comparable to those of 
the West, and though the mention of these saints and of their 
abodes and places of burial is shadowy and ill-substantiated, yet the 
fact that they existed in the late ninth century suffices to disprove 


1 The first part of Professor Girdlestone’s article appeared in the September 
issue of BLACKFRIARS. 
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the contention that Provence is the only area of Christendom to 
claim their presence. It seems that nothing definite one way or the 
other can be deduced from the existence of the oriental traditions 
whose force has been over-stated by Duchesne and, I think, rightly 
minimised by Escudier. 

The most impressive elements in the discussion are the three 
inventiones: of Martha at Tarascon in 1187, of Mary Magdalen at 
Saint-Maximin in 1279, and of the two Maries at Les Saintes in 
1448. With the existence of the crypt at Saint-Maximin and its 
sarcophagi, they constitute the strongest claims to a sympathetic 
hearing that the traditionalists can put forward. 

It may be asked: Why the need for these ‘discoveries’ if the 
traditions had never been lost? The answer is that, during the 
troublous centuries of the Saracen invasions and the Norsemen’s 
raids, everything precious was buried to save it from falling into 
the hands of the foes or being destroyed. Between 719, when they 
took Narbonne, and 975, when their last stronghold at La Garde 
Freinet was destroyed, the Saracens were either in occupation of 
the Provencal cities or constantly threatening them. Driven back 
once by Charles the Hammer, they returned again and again, 
pillaging and burning. St Victor’s and St Sauveur’s abbeys in 
Marseilles were ruined by them; Avignon and Arles were taken 
more than once; the Tour de Roland which still stands on the 
Roman theatre in the latter town perpetuates the name of an 
archbishop who built it as a defence and who died a prisoner of 
the invaders. Towards the middle of the ninth century Norsemen 
settled for a while in the Camargue and made it their centre of 
operations. Is it surprising, incidentally, if documents earlier than 
the eleventh century are practically non-existent and if it is 
impossible to prove the existence, earlier than this date, of any 
‘traditions’? 

The usual hiding place for relics at such times was a crypt, 
which could be filled with earth and concealed under the floor of 
the building above it. In the fifth century, St Hilary’s remains were 
thus buried at Poitiers to save them from the Goths and Vandals, 
and, in the seventh, those of St Privatus at Clermont and St 
Symphorian at Autun were preserved in like manner. In the one 
diocese of Fréjus, at least four saints’ remains were saved in this 
way: those of Ausilius, Maxima, Torpetius and Leontius, the last 
three of which still remain to be discovered. There is, then, 
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nothing unusual in the burial of the relics of Martha, Mary 
Magdalen, Salome, and Mary the mother of James. 

Of the earliest discovery we have no detailed account. All we 
know is that excavations on the supposed site of Martha’s tomb 
revealed an ancient crypt, containing a sarcophagus of the fifth 
century, still in existence, which contained the bones of the saint 
and an inscription, now lost, saying: ‘Hic Martha jacet’. The 
brevity of the formula is said to be the sign of an early date. 

The discovery of 1279 is much more circumstantial. In addition 
to the official statement we possess a number of contemporary 
references. One of these is by a Franciscan, Fra Salimbene, the 
first man to leave a detailed account of a pilgrimage to the Sainte- 
Baume which he visited in 1248. The fullest accounts are those of 
Bernard Gui (1261-1331) and Philippe de Cabassole. Neither was 
an eye-witness, but Bernard Gui visited Saint-Maximin not long 
after the exhumation and spoke with some who had seen it, 
whilst Philippe de Cabassole derived his information from King 
Robert of Naples, count of Provence, whose father, Charles the 
Lame, had ordered the researches that led to the finding. Bernard 
Gui has left two accounts of the events, couched in almost 
identical terms, one in his Flores Chronicarum, the other in the 
Speculum Sanctorale. That of Philippe de Cabassole occurs in his 
Libellus historialis Mariae beatissimae Magdalenae (1355). 

From these accounts as well as from the official reports we learn 
that the initiator of the undertaking was Charles, prince of 
Salerno, the future Charles II of Naples and Provence. He was the 
eldest son of Charles of Anjou, brother of St Louis, the first king 
of the Two Sicilies and count of Provence of the Capetian line. 
The prince of Salerno was to succeed his father in 1285. He was, 
says Bernard Gui, extremely desirous of finding the body of the 
Magdalen. He did not rush into the quest, however, but made 
diligent inquiries in the written documents and questioned old 
men. He then caused excavations to be made in the ‘oratory where 
Maximinus .. . had buried the blessed one, as witness ancient and 
authentic deeds’. The digging began early in December, 1279, 
and the prince himself took part in it, helping to remove th> earth 
which filled the crypt. Philippe de Cabassole describes him: 
‘seizing a pick-axe . . . digging with his own hands, soaked with 
sweat’. By the ninth of the month the clearing had gone far 
enough for four sarcophagi to be seen ranged on either side of the 
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chamber. One of them was of white marble or alabaster2 and 
bore carved on its cover the scene in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, as mentioned in the pseudo-Rabanus’ life and the 
shorter and supposedly older life, and also by Gislebert Crispin, 
abbot of Westminster in the eleventh century.3 This, which was 
recognised as the saint’s tomb, was empty. Another sarcophagus, 
however, of a coarser marble, gave forth a sweet scent and therein 
was found the body of the saint. The tomb was not investigated 
but was at once sealed up with the prince’s seals, as Charles was 
anxious to have it examined in the presence of serious witnesses. 
Meanwhile, he summoned the archbishops of Aix and Arles and 
a number of other distinguished clerics, and on December 18th 
the sarcophagus was opened afresh and scrutinised more closely. 
This time there was found in it an ancient piece of wood or cork 
which broke in two as it was being passed from hand to hand and 
which contained a scrip (cartellus, chirographum, cedula are the words 
used in the different accounts) of great age, bearing an inscription 
which will be discussed shortly. The tomb was again sealed up. 
An official statement was drawn up recording these facts and 
embodying the text of the inscription. Meanwhile, preparations 
were made for a permanent shrine which was ready by the end of 
April. On May sth took place the translation of the relics. A 
third time, the tomb was opened and now everything in it was 
removed, even to the dust which had accumulated in it and which 
was distributed as relics to the various bishops present. In the 
course of this further investigation a ball of wax was found which 
had passed unnoticed up to then. It contained a small wooden 
tablet on which were inscribed the words, similar in their con- 
cision to those found at Tarascon: “Hic requiescit corpus beatae 
Mariae Magdalenae’. The tablet, says Bernard Gui, was so old that 
it was scarcely legible. Another official statement4 was made out; 
it recorded this further discovery and the displaying and transla- 
tion of the relics, which were then taken to the upper church 
where they continued to be venerated till the Revolution. What 
survives of them is now once more preserved in the crypt, above 


the alabaster temb in which they were discovered. 


2 The material is really a very fine grained marble which has the appearance of 
alabaster. 

3 Faillon, I, 434 (a). 

4 Faillon, II, 801-802, nos. 80-82. 

Cc 
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A canonical inquiry had been held and a decision was delivered 
by Cardinal de Longis, who had conducted it, declaring that the 
body found in the tomb was that of Mary Magdalen. 

Philippe de Cabassole, whose information comes from Robert, 
Charles’ son, adds a detail which is of great interest. Charles of 
Salerno sought and obtained permission from the Pope to sub- 
stitute Dominicans for the Cassianites, depending on St Victor’s 
abbey in Marseilles, who had been in possession of the sanctuary 
for centuries. The new occupants were installed in 1295 and on 
this occasion the count of Provence and king of Naples, as he 
then was, paid a visit to Boniface VIII, taking with him an account 
of the discovery, the two inscriptions and the saint’s skull whence, 
as stated by two official documents of 1282 and 1283, the lower 
jaw bone was missing.5 The Pope said that among the relics in 
the Lateran Basilica was one which purported to be a jawbone of 
the Magdalen. He sent for it and it was found that it fitted per- 
fectly and without effort into the sockets in the skull. Boniface 
gave Charles the relic, but the king, instead of keeping the two 
parts together, separated them again and gave the maxillary to the 
convent of Our Lady of Nazareth at Aix. The convent was 
destroyed after the Revolution and the relic is now at St 

We must turn to the document preserved in the piece of wood 
or cork. It is now lost, but was still extant in the seventeenth 
century when Father Antoine Pagi, who examined it, found parts 
of it quite illegible and to be made out only with the help of a 
copy. It read as follows in the official statement drawn up in 1280 : 

Anno Nativitatis Domini Dominicae septingentesimo decimo, VIo 
mensis decembris nocte secretissime, regnante Clodoveo piissimo, 

Francorum rege, tempore infestationis gentis Saracenorum, translatum 

fuit corpus hoc carissimae et venerandae beatae Mariae Magdalenae, 

de sepulchro suo alabastri in hoc marmoreo, timore dictae gentis 
perfidae, et quia secretius est his, amoto corpore Cedonii.® 

Bernard Gui’s and all subsequent transcriptions read ‘Odoino’ 
for ‘Clodoveo’ and that used by Pagi reads 716 for 710. 

It is obvious that both name and date were hard to make out. 
Of the two dates, 716 makes better sense, since in 710 Tarik had 
not yet crossed into Spain, whereas in 716 the conquest of the 
5 Faillon, II, 803-806, nos. 85 & 86. 

6 Faillon, Il, 802. 
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Peninsula was complete and the Saracens were on the point of 
invading Gaul which they actually entered in 719. But all early 
transcribers read DCCX and it seems that DCCXVI is a misread- 
ing due to faulty joining of the dates of year and day of month. 

The reading “Odoino’ is certainly more satisfactory than 
‘Clodoveo’. There were three kings of the name of Clodoveus or 
Clovis; the last died in 695. The Merovingian king in 710 was 
Chilperic II, but his writ did not run in southern Gaul, and Odoinus 
fits in perfectly with Odo, or Eudes, the Merovingian dux of 
Aquitaine (688-735), who, though never officially king, reigned 
as independent sovereign over that part of Gaul which he governed. 
Aquitanian charters are dated with the year of his reign and his 
rule was recognised in 717 by Chilperic II. Rex, moreover, was a 
title given to all members of the royal house, whether or no they 
were reigning monarchs. 

The document has vanished and with it the simple ‘Hic 
requiescit .... whose brevity is alleged to be a sign of antiquity; 
no final decision can therefore ever be reached. To an outsider, 
whom passion moves neither to support nor to contradict the 
traditions so dear to Provencal Catholics, it seems that, if this 
document was a forgery as Mgr Duchesne, among others, claims 
it to have been, it was a very bad one. The purpose of the forgery 
must have been to prove that, at a certain date, in a certain reign, 
Mary Magdalen’s body was hidden. The most elementary pre- 
caution would have been to make date and name legible. Yet it is 
clear that neither had that quality. The choice of Odo, or Odoinus, 
dux Aquitaniae, rather than of Chilperic II, whose name figures in 
the king lists, is particularly surprising. It was obviously not 
recognised by Charles and his court of inquiry, since the official 
statement of the inventio transcribes Clodoveo, which is an attempt 
to read the known into the unknown. The existence of duke 
Eudes was clearly not known in Provence in 1279; hence the 
substitution of Clovis for his name. It is true that, soon after the 
discovery, the correct reading was established, but that no one 
identified the mysterious Eudes for a long time is seen by the 
suggestions to read the date differently which were made in the 
seventeenth century, in order to bring it into line with the dates 
of the reign of the king Eudes, first king of the third dynasty, 
who ruled from 888 to 898. Not till the eighteenth century did a 
scholar, Catel, author of the Mémoires de [histoire du Languedoc, 
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spot that the Odoinus of the inscription was the dux of Aquitaine. 
After him, Dom Vic and Dom Vaissette, authors of the Histoire 
du Languedoc, showed that Eudes had ruled in Provence and had 
been recognised as sovereign of Aquitaine by Chilperic II. A forger 
in 1279 could therefore not have thought of Odoinus, whose exis- 
tence was forgotten. He would have chosen a name known to 
everyone. 

Why should a forger have slipped two inscriptions into the 
sarcophagus? Those who examined them were all struck by their 
vetustas. Bernard Gui, who was far from uncritical, ‘scrupulous to 
the point of indicating the material condition of documents, . . . 
balancing contradictory evidence, discussing dates and distin- 
guishing the merely probable from what is proven’,7? Bernard 
Gui, who had handled the document, was taken in by this 
appearance of age, like all the others. Was the imitation of 
vetustas such a fine art in the thirteenth century: 

But even if the documents were forgeries of the Cassianites 
who occupied Saint-Maximin in 1279—the Dominicans were not 
put into possession till 129s;—the whole set-up of crypt and 
sarcophagi cannot have been. “Quand on cherche, on trouve’, 
remarked Mgr Duchesne, adding: ‘A document is at hand to 
underwrite what is found’. But when, a few years later, Charles, 
then count of Provence, undertook a similar quest at Les Saintes 
Maries, he found nothing,’ and when one of his successors, René, 
resumed it in 1448, no parchment was ever produced to guarantee 
the identity of the bones unearthed. And yet the great abbey of 
Montmajour had owned the church of Les Saintes since 1084 and 
should have been as interested in staging an inventio as the monks 
of Saint-Maximin. 

The crypt and its four tombs are still extant. The masonry is 
Roman but it is impossible to date it. Mgr Duchesne claimed it 
was a family burial vault. The traditionalists have countered this 
with two arguments. None of the sarcophagi bears any inscription 
on the fessera as it would most probably do if it had been a private 
tomb. It seems incredible that in the burial hypogeum of a wealthy 
family not a word should recall the deceased. Moreover, two of 
the tombs have fenestrellae. The fenestrella, the little opening 


7 Leopold Delisle: Notice sur les manuscrits de Bernard Gui, quoted by Escudier, 


79. 
8 Escudier, 84. 
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through which sacred relics could be seen or objects could be 
inserted to touch them, is the certain mark of a saint’s tomb. If 
this impressive quartet of fine Arlesian sarcophagi has been set 
up here to contain the bones of saints, who are these saints? The 
traditionalists reply: The Magdalen, Maximinus, Sidonius and 
Marcella. 

Even if a dishonest monkish hand slipped into one of the graves 
a parchment feigning age and illegibility, how can one explain 
their presence in a place where, well before 1279, Mary Magdalen 
and Maximinus were stated to lie buried? They cannot, like the 
parchments, have been invented for the purpose. They are 
unquestionably of the fourth or fifth centuries and two of them 
are saints’ tombs. No one doubts that they were already there 
when ‘discovered’ in 1279 and that, though their existence before 
that date was believed on the strength of a tradition, they had not 
been seen by anyone for many generations. It must not be over- 
looked that a forger may have invented the documents; he cannot 
possibly have forged sarcophagi and crypt. Indeed, no one pretends 
either that the crypt was built for the purpose or that the sar- 
cophagi were ‘slipped’ into it, as the parchment and tablet may 
have been ‘slipped’ into them. 

If the crypt and its contents had all been invented to serve the 
legend, or if the legend had been invented to explain the crypt, 
the matter would be clear. But both crypt and legend ante-date 
1279. The legend is recorded some two hundred years earlier, at a 
time when the crypt was hidden. Yet the earliest accounts suppose 
the existence of the crypt and its tombs, which no one in the 
eleventh century had seen. It is impossible not to admit that there 
existed a long-standing tradition in Provence that, at the place 
called Saint-Maximin, under a sanctuary in the keeping of the 
monks of St Victor, Magdalen and Maximinus lay buried. 

The discovery of 1448 is even less open to the accusation of 
fraud, but it is less impressive in that it revealed neither sar- 
cophagi nor parchment. After Charles II’s failure here, no one 
made any attempt to find the remains of the Maries till July 1448, 
when René of Anjou, count of Provence and titular king of 
Naples and Jerusalem, wrote to Pope Nicholas V to ask his help 
in undertaking a search. The Pope answered favourably in a bull 
of August 3rd and deputed two Apostolic commissaries, the 
bishops of Marseilles and Aix. The latter ordered a knight, one 
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Jean Arlatan, to conduct the excavations, and fourteen workmen, 
having been sworn in, cut the first sod in his presence. 

If the search here was a fraud, it was an exceedingly clever one, 
for it bears all the signs of genuineness. It began in the most obvious 
place, on the site of the high altar of the original church enclosed 
within the building of the twelfth century. Nothing was found 
here. The diggers then followed a most devious line which shows 
clearly that they had no preconceptions and were just searching at 
random under the chancel of the twelfth-century church. After 
some weeks two skeletons with hands crossed over the chest were 
found, one on each side of the high altar of this church, not in 
sarcophagi but surrounded by thin slabs of stone. Four skulls were 
also unearthed before and after the skeletons were discovered. 

The official account, still extant, is very circumstantial and I 
am giving a mere outline of it. I believe that this discovery was 
quite honest. What its value is I do not know. Whether the posi- 
tion of the two skeletons justifies the contention that they were 
the remains of saints I cannot say. But here again, though less 
impressively than at Saint-Maximin, there is a measure of 
agreement between what the traditions claimed for the place 
and what was found there. 

The traditionalists point out also that no inventio of Lazarus has 
even been staged. The canons of Autun, in the late eleventh or 
early twelfth century, claimed to possess his bones which they had 
received from Marseilles and which still rest in the cathedral 
church. But the crypt of St Victor’s abbey has never been the 
scene of a discovery like those of 1187, 1279 and 1448. Yet if it 
was as easy, as Mgr Duchesne sneeringly said, to find when one 
sought, with parchments to corroborate, it is surprising that the 
monks of St Victor did not also organise their inventio. 

I have said little about the Sainte-Baume. Of all the spots where 
the memory of the Bethany saints is venerated today, the Sainte- 
Baume is certainly the most sacred. It is one of those places ‘where 
the spirit breathes’ and, under the direction of the Dominicans 
who have an hétellerie and a retreat house there, it is a centre of 
deep devotion. It is a place where many graces are received, 
ordinary and extraordinary, and where a few well authenticated 
cures have taken place. The homage offered there to the saint to 
whom many sins were forgiven because she loved much is true 


and fervent. Yet of all these holy places it is, I think, the least 
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likely to be authentic and its legend is the least credible. Indeed, 
it is precisely the legend mentioned in the ninth-century English 
martyrology and denounced so vehemently by the pseudo- 
Rabanus as an apocryphal borrowing from that of Mary of 
Egypt, which has been located there. I have pointed out, after 
Faillon, that there are certain differences between the legend and 
that of the Egyptian penitent, notably in the existence of the 
cave, which has been indeed the chief element in the Sainte- 
Baume tradition. The legend is placed at the Sainte-Baume since 
the late eleventh or early twelfth century at least, but the place 
was called then Sancta Maria de Balma, a name which suggests that 
it was a shrine of our Lady. Still, it is not usual for our Lady to 
relinquish her shrines; she more often inherits those of others, so 
the Mary of the cave may be she of Magdala after all. 

The case for that part of the tradition that concerns Lazarus is 
weakest. The earliest mention of him in connection with Provence 
is in the bull of Benedict IX, which says merely that his body, 
passio, lies in St Victor’s. The pseudo-Rabanus’s life, upon which 
the traditionalists base so much, refers to him as bishop of Cyprus. 
It has sometimes been thought that his cult grew up in Provence 
through confusion with a Lazarus, the earliest recorded bishop of 
Aix, who died in Marseilles and was buried in St Victor’s crypt 
in the first half of the fifth century. 

I think it hard to deny that a cult of Mary Magdalen, Martha 
and Maximinus and perhaps of the two Maries, and a belief in 
their former presence in Provence and in the possession of their 
bodies, existed in that part of Gaul before the time when the 
Saracen invasions compelled the churches to hide their relics. The 
discovery of 1279, whether or not the parchment be bogus, does, 
I think, carry us back beyond the time when the crypt was filled 
in—that is, before the Saracen onslaught. But I do not believe it 
possible to go back any further. The traditionalists proclaim 
loudly that a tradition is valuable from the mere fact of its exis- 
tence. But it is first necessary to be assured of that existence. If the 
tradition could be proved to have existed in the fifth, the fourth, 
the third century, their position would be much stronger. As it is, 
I believe that the great likelihood of at least one section of it 
existing in 700 is assured. But does that take us very far? That 
people in 700 believed in the mission of Martha, Magdalen and 
Maximinus, is not of much more value than that people in 1700 
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believed it. There are still over six centuries to travel back, during 


which there is nothing. 

A suggestion which has been made to explain the claims of 
St Victor’s abbey to have possessed not only Lazarus but also its 
patron, the soldier-martyr and his companions, is that their 
bodies were brought from the East when the era of persecutions 
was over and relics began, so to speak, to circulate freely. It is 
tempting to believe that the bodies of Martha and Magdalen 
came to Gaul in the same way. Whether these bodies were really 
those of the saints whose names they bore it would, of course, be 
rash to decide. 








OBITER 
SomE RECENT GERMAN BOOKS 


Many books have been written upon the love of God, but few with 
such wide scope as Fr Ohm, 0.s.B., aaa himself in the 544 pages of his 
Die Liebe zu Gott in den nichtchristlichen Religionen (Erich Weivel-Verlag, 
DM. 19.50). Its first fifty pages are concerned with the theological 
question of the natural desire for God in non-Christian religions; the 
second, and major, part deals with the evidence for the love of God in 
India, China, Islam, etc., fields in which the author has been working 
and studying all his life. The last hundred pages are devoted to the 
sniadaleghoal problems raised by the preceding sections. If the encyclo- 
paedic nature of the book makes it heavy in parts, this is compensated 
for by the author’s balanced judgments, free from extremism. 

Yet another German scholar, Erich Peterson, has recently presented 
us with the fruits of his life-long devotion to theology, in Theologische 
Traktate (Kosel-Verlag zu Miinchen, DM. 15.50), a collection of his 
essays and booklets of the last thirty years. Brilliant, that overworked 
word, is the only one to describe the thrusts of insight and effortless 
quotation by which Peterson exposes error as, for instance, in his 
annihilation of ‘Crisis-Theology’, or his respectful disarming of Adolf 
Harnack (“Correspondence with Adolf Harnack’). Again, the relevance of 
theology to politics is brought out in ‘Monotheism as a political problem’ , 
which, though discussing the early Church and Empire, ius us to 
interpret aright twentieth-century polytheism. A great deal is being 
written in Germany at the moment about the theology of politics 
along the lines suggested by Peterson. Philip Dessauer (in “The politics 
of Anti-Christ’: Wort und Wahrheit, June) has shown that the réle of the 
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Antichrist is to make the world incapable of receiving Christ. Dessauer’s 
thesis receives support from Friedrich Heer in the August number of 
Stimmen der Zeit, where the well-known Viennese historian portrays 
the last seven centuries as a revolt against fatherhood, in the soul, in 
society, in the political order. The same issues are at the centre of Josef 
Pieper’s striking volume Uber das Ende der Zeit (Kosel-Verlag, DM. 
6.80), of which the last section, on the Antichrist in the christian 
tradition, would be well worth publishing in English. 


Romano Guardini’s latest work, Die Sinne und die religiose Erkenntnis 
(Werkbund-Verlag, Wurzburg, DM.2.70), seems to have been 
occasioned by his experience in the Cathedral at Palermo. There he 
noticed that the joi worshippers had no missals with them and yet 
were wholly absorbed in the liturgy: they were actually seeing what the 
liturgy does. Taking this fact in conjunction with Romans I, 19-21, 
Guardini argues with his customary grace for the senses to be accorded 
their true rdle in our coming to know God. The obvious difficulties, 
which Guardini raises, in the relations between faith and seeing, are 
more convincingly answered by another author, August Brunner, in 
Glauben und Wissen (Kosel-Verlag, DM.8.50). Brunner is able to 
reconcile the ‘risk’ of faith with the certainty of faith because he has 
already worked out in detail the foundations of his own philosophical 
position (cf. his Erkenntnistheorie, 1944). Also a true account of the act 
of faith requires a true valuation of the person, which Brunner gives us 
in his Der Stufenbau der Welt (Kosel-Verlag, 1950, DM. 19.50). This 
latter book is strongly to be recommended for its phenomenology of 
the human person, especially since the lack of such a phenomenology 
’ has rendered critics incapable of uncovering the flaw in such books as 
Ryle’s Concept of Mind. 

Those who have read Brunner will also find it possible to correct the 
occasional over-simplifications in Friedrich Dessauer’s masterly little 
treatise Der Fall Galilei und Wir (Verlag Josef Knecht, DM. 4.80). It is 
most appropriate that a third edition of his work should appear this 
year, the seventieth year of this many-sided professor who has come 
nearer than anyone else to presenting us with an asceticism for the 
scientist and a philosophy of technics. All his leading thoughts on these 
matters are to be found in this present book along with a moving 
description of the very human, deeply religious Galileo. Physics and 
Theology is also the title of a book by Heins Dolch (Theologie und 
Physik, Herder-Verlag, Freiburg, DM. 4.80). Dolch’s discussion of 
‘classical’ physics is a model of lucidity, his quotations from the newer 
physicists, Jordan, Weizsacker, etc., are skilfully chosen, and his own 
thesis clearly stated: just as recent microphysics open up a world other 


than the ‘classical’ macrophysical world, similarly the possibility of 
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miracles makes us open towards the supernatural. The only criticism 
is that the reader is rather left in the air at the end, pondering on the 
possibility of miracles. 

We are not left in the air, however, by another very recent publi- 
cation, Das Land der stummen Millionen Slam alen, Tiibingen, 
DM.7.80). We have to thank Klaus Ackermann, the editor, for having 
composed this mosaic of Soviet life out of his own and his fellow- 
prisoners’ experiences in Russia. In one reader, at least, this sober, 
careful testimony to everyday Soviet life has produced more conviction 
than any other he has yet seen. So many aspects of Soviet life which 
seemed contradictory are made intelligible by Ackermann’s editing. 
The story is not without its humour—as, for instance, when we learn 
that the Russian translation of Hewlett Johnson’s book carries an 
introduction, explaining how the Red Dean’s bourgeois background 
prevents him from striking the party-line exactly! Then there is the 
grim side; the British reader cannot help noticing parallels between 
Soviet and British bureaucratic insanity; and we are left in no doubt 
that the Soviet Leaders are preparing their subjects for war. A sad 
tale made sadder if one turns to the treasures of Orthodoxy set before 
us in Die Ostkirche (W. Spemann-Verlag, Stuttgart, DM.10.80). The 
Archbishop of the Orthodox Church in Germany, Seraphim, has 
written the first section, on dogma; the second section deals with the 
church’s history; the third section, a wonderful account of Orthodox 
spirituality, comes from the pen of Professor Tschetwerikow. Professor 
Tschetwerikow’s account needs to be followed up by Gurjew’s article 
in the August Stimmen der Zeit, for Gurjew shows in a heartening way 
how the Staretz continue to keep Christianity alive, even in Soviet 
Russia. 

How Christianity was kept alive in young German hearts under 
National Socialism is effectively demonstrated in Licht iiber dem Abgrund 
(Herder-Verlag, Freiburg, DM.6.80, an anthology on the part played 
by women, edited by Dr Gertrude Ehrle). Although we must agree 
with the editor that ‘the veil is always the token of any great womanly 
mission’, and that the very hidden nature of their mission makes some 
contributions to the anthology sound very much the same, nevertheless 
there are pages enough to move you to tears. In particular I should like 
to see an English translation of pp. 145-151 in which a young nurse 
describes how she tried to radiate purity in the military hospitals where 
she served—sometimes as the only woman amongst men. As one who 
spent quite a time in military hospitals, I take leave to doubt whether 
the young lady herself realises quite how much her pure intentions 
meant to her patients. What an old head she has on her shoulders! And 
how many practical tips she offers for Catholic girls in similar occupa- 
tions! D.N. 
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Manninc: Anglican and Catholic. Edited by John Fitzsimons. (Burns 

Oates; 15s.) 

The life work of the great Cardinal Manning has nearly always been 
viewed in contrast with that of the great Cardinal Newman. Catholics, 
and especially converts, of the century in which they lived divided, 
almost as a matter of course, into Newmanite and Manningite. My 
own childhood was passed in a Tractarian household where any contact 
with Rome, such as visits from Catholic relations, was taboo, yet we 
drew instinctively from our elders a deep reverence for the name of 
Newman and something very like hatred for that of Manning. My 
father’s cousin had been Newman’s life-long friend and my two 
maternal great-uncles had followed Newman into the Church, while 
my grandfather remained an Anglican. Such passionate partisanship, 
which could affect even a world remote from Catholicism, has dis- 
torted the picture of Manning much more than Manningite bias ever 
did that of Newman. : 

This may be partly because Manning was unfortunate in his first 
biographer, but it is much more because there were two principal 
questions over which these leaders of English Catholic opinion were 
at odds—Catholic participation in contemporary intellectual life and 
the expediency of exact definition of the part played by the Pope in 
infallible declarations de fide. In these questions the most fundamental . 
issues in the religious history of the century were involved; and it is 
Newman’s approach to them rather than Manning’s (in spite of the 
fact that Newman was an inopportunist in the infallibility controversy) 
that has been proved by subsequent developments nearer the mind of 
the Church. Concentration on Manning’s handling of these questions 
tends to distract attention from what was really great in his life work; 
over-emphasis on one aspect of it distorts the perspective. 

Manning’s practical mind was preoccupied with the danger to truth 
from contemporary evils, and this led him into opposition to Catholic 
participation in contemporary intellectual life. The same mentality 
drove him to manoeuvre for a definition of Papal infallibility, without 
adequate realisation of the difficulties, theoretical, historical arf prac- 
tical, which gave pause to minds more penetrating and comprehensive 
than his own. * 

One of the chief merits of this volume of essays in commemoration 
of the centenary of Manning’s conversion is that it gives us a cent?al 
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view. It could not and does not avoid discussion of his opposition to 
Newman, but it very successfully sets it in the context of his intellectual 
outlook and of his deep sincerity of purpose; moreover, those sides 
of his life work which are unconnected with Newman receive such full 
treatment that the whole is seen in true perspective. 

It is impossible to understand Manning apart from his Anglican 
background and his slow, agonised struggle towards the truth. The 
first and longest essay by the Abbé Alphonse Chapeau, Professor in 
the Faculty of Letters in the Catholic University of Angers, who has 
worked for the past twenty years on the Manning Papers and has 
ready for the press the first volume of what will be a complete and 
probably definitive life of Manning, brings to light more clearly than 
anything else I know Manning’s intense sincerity and humility. 
Interesting essays follow on Manning and the Oblates by Father Denis 
Ward, and on Manning and the See of Westminster by Dr Gordon 
Albion. Sir Shane Leslie, with his accustomed skill and insight, treats 
of Manning and his friends and Manning and Newman, though a 
curious error in the latter essay makes Newman present at the Vatican 
Council. The story of the Council and Manning’s part in it is told with 
balanced judgment by Dr William Purdy. Following the main lines of 
Abbot Butler’s history, he does not gloss over the manoeuvres and 
lobbying for which Manning was responsible, and he indicates the 
considerable influence of the labours of the minority which were 
stimulated by it in the final shaping of the definition. ‘Manning and 
Education’ and ‘Manning me Ireland’ come from Christopher 
Howard and Professor Denis Gwynn respectively; they cover the 
ground assigned to them in full accord with the high standards of the 
book as a whole. The Editor in a detailed and very interesting essay 
gives an account of the social work of Manning’s later life and the part 
he played in the development of Catholic social doctrine, while Mgr 
Davis of Oscott writes with understanding of the quality and scope 
of his theological and ascetical works. 

The essays taken together succeed in combining into a unity the 
mmuael life of Manning, showing him as primarily, like his patron 
St Charles Borromeo, a very great pastoral bishop for whom the 
cura animarum was the deepest passion of his life; even his mistakes, his 
oppositions and blindnesses must be judged in the light of that fact. He 
strove—sometimes, it is true, at the expense of the Religious Orders— 
to raise in their own eyes the dignity and privilege of the status of the 
diocesan clergy and to deepen their spiritual life. It was he who laid 
the foundations of the present system of Catholic primary schools in 
relation to the New Board Schools of 1870, and he allowed no financial 
consideration to take precedence of the urgent necessity of providing a 
place in a Catholic School for every Catholic child. 
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After the Vatican Council he turned his attention to the problems 
of social justice and became the friend of non-Catholic Labour leaders 
such as Ben Tillett and John Burns, and the strong admirer of the 
ameliorative social work of General Booth and his Salvation Army. 
After the settlement of the London Dock Strike, for which he was 
largely responsible, his portrait, side by side with that of Marx, was 
carried in the London May Day processions. He loved the poor, and 
the thousands who lined the streets of his funeral route were a final and 
eloquent witness to his real greatness. 

Henry ST JOHN, O.?. 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By S. G. F. 

Brandon. (S.P.C.K.; 30s.) 

This book reveals a fascinating and scholarly treatment of Christian 
origins for which we can be grateful, even if much remains unaccept- 
able. Dr Brandon strives to bring out the full meaning of the Fall of 
Jerusalem; in fact, for him ‘Christianity was in a certain sense reborn 
as a result of the Jewish catastrope of A.D. 70’. The conditions rather 
than the consequences of that rebirth are the main theme of this study. 
However this ‘reborn faith’ (p. 250) would seem to be something 
specifically different from that faith of the Judaeo-Christians of the 
earliest Jerusalem community, for this last was ‘too rationalistic to 
permit of its effective extension among Gentile peoples. Hence its - 
metamorphosis into the universalist Saviour-God a +... Tee 
supposes a concept of the object or content of faith as something 
essentially evolutionary—very different indeed from the Catholic’s 
notion of the substantially one faith at the moment of origin as at 
every period of the Church’s life (perfectly consonant with a homo- 
geneous evolution of dogma, which is something else). More accep- - 
table are the purely historical sections, e.g., Chapter 8, “The Jewish War 
against Rome, A.D. 66 to 70’, which is a model of what such work 
should be, well-presented and well-documented. More questionable 
are those sections concerned with Gospel origins, St Paul and Acts, etc. 
Much is marred by argumentation which is anything but cogent. For 
example (p. 38) *. . . in the account of the trial before the Sanhedrin the 
charge that Jesus had declared that he would destroy the Temple “made 
with hands”, and after three days build another “made without hands”, 
is imputed to false witnesses, and it is stated to have failed through lack 
of mutual corroboration (Mk 14, 57-59)’. Then, further on °. . . the 
bystanders are described as taunting Jesus with the same prophecy 
(Mk 15, 29), which in the light of his former statement must mean that 
Mark intended his readers to understand that again his enemies malicious- 
ly imputed to Jesus words which he had never uttered. . . .’ A clear 
example of faulty inference, for it is surely equally conceivable that 
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our Lord’s enemies, the ‘false witnesses’, gave various garbled, and so 
contradictory, versions of what he had really said. Dr Brandon goes 
on to say ‘this fact raises a problem of peculiar seriousness’—a non- 
cogent inference being by now raised to the dignity of a fact. 

For reasons of this sort we cannot accept many of the conclusions. 
Yet despite these limitations, an immense amount can be learned from 
this jee which has the merit of going over a great deal of old evidence 
in a refreshingly new way. There are good indices and a bibliography. 

ROoLanpD D. POTTER, O.P. 


Earty Mepievat PuitosorHy. By George Bosworth Burch. (Kings 

Crown Press: Geoffrey Cumberlege; 14s. 6d.) 

There is at present within the Church an understandable deepening 
of interest in that period of thought which lies between the great 
patristic centuries and the formulations of the schoolmen. Not only, 
for the theological student, does it throw a light on the work of St 
Thomas which his text-books would scarcely have led him to antici- 
pate, but in its own right it has the special instructiveness of a period of 
assimilation and adaptation. In an age which suffers from a surfeit of 
books, it is with a certain envy that one looks back to the strict economy 
that forced Erigena to labour at his own translations of the works 
which inspired his speculations, and a not unimportant reflection on 
almost any of the five figures of whom Professor Burch writes, is how 
much they gained in both freshness and concentration from the 
narrowness of their confines. None of them was ever very far from the 
gear and tackle. 

It must be said at once that what is good about the present volume is 
that it endeavours to give, in concise and unargumentative summary, 
something of what five medieval thinkers said. The harassed examination 
candidate in search of a little to say on each may breathe a sigh of 
relief. But inevitably Abelard, to whose memory the book is dedicated 
and for whose theory of knowledge the author barely conceals his 
partiality, benefits most from the method adopted. He anticipates to an 
extraordinary extent much that was to come later in Descartes and 
even in Locke and Berkeley, and these latter thinkers are still the 
ordinary man’s true philosophical background. The unique Anselm, 
on the other hand, and especially the Cistercians, Bernard, and Isaac 
of Stella, necessarily suffer from lack of proper prospective. That 
Professor Burch could permit himself the anachronism of the statement 
that “Anselm, a good Catholic, was dismayed to find that the English 
Church, of which he had become primate, did not acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope’, is only a casual illustration of the fact that 
we are not to look here for any strong sense of history. Similarly the 
short passages from St Thomas to Hegel on Anselm’s argument, while 
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the references are useful, contribute nothing to the understanding of 
Anselm and still less to that of his commentators. In brief, the philoso- 
pher will, it is believed, be appalled at the naive facility with which 
words in any century or context are treated as tickets for ideas. And 
what theologian could agree that ‘the history of medieval philosophy 
is the history of the failure and gradual abandonment of faith’s search 
for understanding’? 

Professor Burch would probably have done his students a lowlier 
and more exacting service had he devoted much greater space and 
time to a really sympathetic investigation of the world in which any 
one of his choice of thinkers worked, and left his excellent biblio- 
graphy to do the rest. After all, access to the pages of Migne and the 
blessing of good eyesight may suffice to poe a student to compile 
a reliable body of facts, but something more is needed in the assessment 
of their value, and this is the province of the teacher. In the realm of 
philosophy, to tell only what a man has said is often to tell everything 
and practically nothing. 


St AuGUSTINE’s COMMENTARY ON THE Lorp’s SERMON ON THE Mount, 
with 17 related sermons. Translated by Denis J. Kavanagh. (Fathers 
of the Church, Inc., New York; n.p.) 

The two series of patristic translations now appearing in America 
have an interest quite apart from any service they may do the student. ~ 
In those prepared for a discipline so alien to modern habits, they may 
make available to a public without Latin, matter for that traditional 
lectio divina which even in the cloister has been so largely lost to us. 
Probably the present volume is meant to serve some such wide purpose, 
for it cannot be said that it meets the needs of serious study, though the 
fact that the relevant passages from the Retractiones are printed in full 
in an appendix is a strong point in its favour. It is therefore a pity that 
the translation, while not inaccurate at least in those passages which 
have been compared with the Latin, is really rather pedestrian, and the 
effort at a biblical dignity of style results in a somewhat injudicious use 
of latinisms. ‘Particles of discourse’ take the place of ‘particles of 
speech.’ In the seventeen selected sermons which are appended, this 
failure to secure a rendering at the level of the original is even more 
evident. The polish and the tempo are gone. The book is produced 
with a somewhat ornate library finish, but is not altogether boos from 
misprints, inversions and dropped numerals. The reference to St 
Thomas on p. 126 should read II, II Q. 84, not 74. AS. 


Matter, MAN AND Miracte. By Henry P. Newsholme. (Burns 
Oates; 8s. 6d.) 
Dr Newsholme introduces his book as an exercise in ‘depolarisation’, 
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a word borrowed from Oliver Wendell Holmes, representing the 
process of enlarging the significance of a concept which has become 
unduly restricted in its interpretation. The concept in question is that of 
inertia, which the author seeks to detach from its restricted sense of 
resistance to mechanical change in order to trace its applicability to the 
whole of reality. Not only does he find itimplicitin the rhythm of bio- 
logical evolution, but he goes on to apply it to an analysis of habit and 
free-will in man, indeed to find it operating in the purely spiritual 
sphere of angelic activity. This seems to be carrying the process of 
‘depolarisation’ rather too far. Inertia as a concept is cet relative 
to movement and change, and will therefore be involved in the 
development and operations of all those things subject to change, 
whether mechanical, physical or biological; but inertia remains a 
property of mass, on its application to purely mental and moral 
activity must be in a very wide sense indeed. A state of inertia implies 
that the movement or lack of movement can be modified only from 
without; as the principle of the movement becomes more and more 
immanent, in the ascending scale of living things, so the applicability 
of the principle of inertia would seem to diminish. In sail spiritual 
activity, exercised independently of matter or mass, it is dificult to 
see how it applies at all. 

No doubt Dr Newsholme would say that this was only further 
evidence of the ‘polarisation’ of the concept of inertia, but it remains 
true that the concept is limited, not only in its interpretation but in its 
objective content. One gets the impression that the author is so carried 
away by the excitement of his chase for ‘inertial’ phenomena that he 
sees his quarry at every turn and corner, popping out from behind 
every tree, yet never succeeds in running it down, so vague and 
indefinite in outline has it become. For all that, the chase is so obviously 
enjoyable to Dr Newsholme that the reader cannot help catching some 
of his excitement and enthusiasm at the vistas which are opened up in 
the discussions of the relation between matter and spirit, between 
disease, sin and evil, and between health, love and the creative power of 
God. These can be so absorbing that eventually one ceases to be dis- 
tracted by the ‘inertial’ will 0° the wisp, and is conscious only of a 
growing admiration for the author’s power of throwing such original 
light on so many of the problems which must face any seeker after the 
‘right formula’, whether he find it in the concept of inertia or not. 

EGBERT COLE, O.P. 


Tue Pixar oF Fire. By Karl Stern. (Michael Joseph; 15s.) 

The mystery of the Jewish rejection of Christ is more than a people’s 
tragedy: it recapitulates the whole mystery of providence in a concrete 
and ever contemporary setting. And in our own time, which has seen 
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a hatred and holocaust of the Jews unequalled in history, the record of 
any Jew’s conversion to Christ must have a special significance. 

Dr Stern is a German Jew, a psychiatrist who is now living in 
America. His account of the Jewish fidelities of his childhood in 
Bavaria is written with an extraordinary innocence, a quality that 
shines with increasing power throughout this record of a brilliant and 
sophisticated scientist’s search for Christ. His book is notable for many 
reasons, and not least for its inward integrity, evocative as it is of a 
peace of mind which marks that Jewish spirituality which Dr Stern 
sees as a true preparation for the fullness of Christ. Indeed, his book is 
the perfect commentary on the Pauline doctrine of the Jewish destiny: 
disaster as well as glory, and even the maniac persecutions of our time 
never deflect Dr Stern from his view of the Jewish mystery as soluble 
only in terms of eternity. 

His book is ‘written to help Christians to understand their brothers, 
the Jews’, and it should be of the greatest value in evoking the positive 
value of orthodox Jewish piety and, too, in revealing the caida of 
that Jewish racial and national consciousness, which, cut off from its 
roots, is at the mercy of the false gods of our time. There is a passage in 
Dr Stern’s book which, above all others, shows his own story as a 
classic commentary on our Lord’s warning that only the simple of 
heart can come into his kingdom. His Bavarian servant-girl, uneduca- . 
ted but at one with Christ and the Church, sees as it were connaturally 
what is true. And the ‘wise’ are so often the betrayers of truth. For 
‘intellect, without humility, is the most destructive force in the world’. 
Dr Stern’s picture of ‘scientific nihilism’ is simply the expression of the 
literal truth of our Lord’s words: ‘without me you can do nothing’. 

‘In entering the Church one does not have to give up any single . 
positive value one has ever believed in. . .. There is nothing which is 
good... which you do not find again in the Church. Now it is 
ordered and synthetised. It is molten in Christ.’ Pillar of Fire is a very 
great book. More than the story of a conversion, it is the story of a 
people and their destiny: it is, too, intensely contemporary, adult, 
with every word close to the pulse of the generation for which it is 
written. A Dominican review, in welcoming it may find a special joy 
in the place that the Order of Preachers and the teaching of St Thomas 
have had in this testament of grace. 

ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


Tue Art oF GRAHAM GREENE. By Kenneth Allott and Miriam Farriss. 
(Hamish Hamilton; 15s.) 

Tue Enp oF THE Arrair. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann; tos. 6d.) 
Mr Graham Greene has already received much attention in France 

where critics arrive at important conclusions perhaps more readily 
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than they do in England. It might seem that a novelist, who is still in his 
forties and whose best work may still lie in the future, is not yet a 
suitable subject for an extended study; but Mr Allott and Miss Farriss 
(they write in the first person singular) have provided a valuable 
interim judgment on Mr Greene’s work. 


The author of The Heart of the Matter, that fertile ground for amateur 
theologians, is yet the author of The Third Man, and in Mr Greene the 
serious novelist often profitably coincides with what the box office 
demands. The theme of Mr Greene’s novels varies in intensity and range. 
He has himself made a distinction between his ‘entertainments’ and his 
novels. But it is perhaps only in Henry James (or among French writers, 
in Frangois Mauriac) int an author’s work reflects so consistent a serious- 
ness, or so impressive a technical skill. The Allott-Farriss study isa some- 
what clinical account by professional observers, with a minimum of 
commitment combined with a most exact analysis of the documents. 
Very occasionally we meet the outraged accuracies of the don, reluctantly 
awarding an alpha minus. But on the whole the study, from the early 
novels (The Man Within appeared in 1929) to The Heart of the Matter, is 
sustained and accurate. 

‘The Divided Mind’ is the title given to a consideration of the first 
three experimental novels: “The intelligence is present, but not the 
active sense of life; the gift, but not yet the world of experience on 
which it has to feed’. “The Fallen World’ is a fair enough caption for 
the novels that begin with Stamboul Train, and end with The Confidential 
Agent. Here Mr Greene’s chosen theme of catastrophe emerges, and in 
Brighton Rock (for some Mr Greene’s greatest achievement so far) there 
is ‘a conscious handling of a specifically Catholic theme’. Indeed, Mr 
Greene’s increasing absorption in the theme of evil and man’s capacity 
for damnation, reflects, as any writer’s work must, his own religious 
evolution. The obsessional quality of Brighton Rock, its relentless con- 
centration on beatitude rejected, is proof enough that in the novel Mr 
Greene has sought a form for a universal debate: Pinkie, the brutal, 
undersized boy criminal, has the capacity to choose evil, to reject the 
known truth, to will his own damnation. 

“The Universe of Pity’ is the title for a study of the remaining novels: 
The Power and the Glory, The Ministry of Fear, and The Heart of the 
Matter. The world of these novels is founded on pity, ‘the horrible and 
horrifying emotion of pity which for Mr Greene is the essential adult 
virtue and vice’. What is good in the whisky-priest—and Scobie—is 
born of this capacity to 8 ash tragedy and to share it; and their 
sin, no less, is the price of pity. He finds this malady in the terrifying, 
raw areas of the human heart, and the probing obsession does indeed 
reveal how infinite is the territory of moral choice. But it is disingenuous 
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of the authors of this study to find in Mr Greene’s sympathy with 
Péguy’s ‘Le pécheur est au coeur méme de la chrétienté’ a mood ‘only a step 
from’ Luther’s ‘pecca fortiter’. The two ideas are a universe apart. For 
Péguy (as for Mr Greene and all the Catholic tradition) the sinner is 
significant because he is capable of redemption. Indeed, his very sin, 
once known, once wept for, is the providential way to his release. Here 
is no sanction for sin, but rather the declaring of what blessedness 
repented sin may lead to. 

The Art of Graham Greene is, then, a valuable map to the complex 
land of Mr Greene’s imagination; but it is scarcely a map in relief. The 
religious theme is not indeed evaded, and we may welcome the 
absence of the sort of apocalyptic rapture of some French criticisms 
of Mr Greene. Yet we are aware perhaps too often of the don’s micro- 
scope; ‘the pity’ is recorded, but we cannot feel that it is often felt. There 
is in any case some confusion in the allusive shifting of comment from 
one novel to another. It supposes a more detailed knowledge of the 
novels than most people will bring to the reading of this book, but it 
is serious in intention and adult in achievement. 

With The End of the Affair, a ‘love story’, Mr Greene’s gifts are 
revealed in a technical accomplishment which will confirm the judg- 
ment of his critics. This study in hatred, written in the first person (the 
writer is a novelist), is of absorbing interest, though the absorption is | 
most often that of the hypnotised watcher, unable to intervene, but 
fascinated and appalled at the unfolding capacities of envy, lust and 
chosen cruelty. The problem for a Christian critic must be how far this 
relentless exploration into the further reaches of iniquity can be said to 
belong to the novelist’s function. The novelist’s mistress chooses to see 
a ‘sign’ during an air-raid; she therefore withdraws from sin to a God | 
as yet unknown. (Later we learn she was baptised as a Catholic, but 
had never been brought up as one.) Hatred makes Bendix conceal 
Sarah’s desire from her husband; so she is denied a priest and is cremated. 
But hints of miracle confirm the truth of her own decision. Here the 
technique of the novel sags, and its ending is too resolute and uncon- 
vincing a re-statement of the theme of hatred. But more important is 
the moral issue, in this novel more explicit than before (and, for that 
matter, more coarsely insisted upon). Mr Greene has perceptions so 
disturbingly exact, that one may question whether he is not invading 
a territory of motive which in the end can belong to God alone. He is 
not a moral theologian, but he has become a moralist who chooses 
fiction for his illustrations. And that, however dexterously handled, is 
dangerous work; not indeed to be avoided for that reason, but to be 
assumed only with a certain humility, which, without of necessity 
invoking any religious considerations, will yet mark a boundary, call 
for silence even, or at least will say ‘enough’. IttTup EVANS, 0.?. 
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W. B. Yeats: THe Tracic Puase. By Vivienne Koch. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; tos. 6d.) 


A Cettic Miscettany. By Kenneth Jackson. (Routledge and Kegan 

Paul; 18s.) 

The Last Poems of Yeats give us much insight into his mind at the 
end of his days; into his moods, his convictions, his craft of verse. He is 
‘making his soul’, looking back on his life, questioning himself, 
wondering what effect his work has had, sure only of the power of 
intellect and spirit, of the need of still trying to solve the riddle of 
existence. Inevitably the recurrent themes of his earlier poetry pass 
before him: Cuchulain, Maud Gonne, the Greek artificers; the old 
man’s eagle mind takes a last look at them. He undergoes moods of rage 
and lust; he finds that decrepitude does not bring despair; he hears a 
voice from the caverns bidding him rejoice; he knows that God is form. 
To artists he leaves this vision and the conviction that they must express 
Ireland’s vital and varied life in their work. 

In her book Miss Koch selects a dozen of these poems for close 
critical analysis. Her avowed aim is to keep each poem at the centre of 
her focus and to prevent what so often happens, the straying of 
psychological and historical hares from the vertical roads of the margin 
across the horizontal ridges of the text. Her method is not a new one 
but it is one which needs constant use with a poet to whom words 
alone are certain good. On the whole it proves useful here in helping 
us to enjoy the poems within their own frameworks, rather than to 
understand them with reference to things outside them. In places, 
however, Miss Koch’s belief that the general direction of these poems 
is determined by Yeats’s feelings about sex seems to blur her focus, 
notably in her examination of “The Wild Old Wicked Man’, where 
Yeats’s statement that he is ‘mad about the hills’ is seen by her as a way 
of expressing desire, whereas it plainly is intended to convey the sense 
of loneliness. 

I think that she is also mistaken in her opinion that “An Acre of 
Grass’ is a self-dramatising poem or that it is in any sense didactic. It has 
direct lyrical intensity and is much more immediate than the previous 
poem; and the words ‘My temptation is quiet’ set the tone of a ve 
different mood and attitude. In general, however, many readers wi 
find her approach to these poems refreshing. 

Professor Jackson’s book is an anthology of translations from the six 
Celtic languages; the bulk of the originals are Irish; there are several 
from the Welsh, notably some fine renderings of the poems of Dafydd 
ap Gwilym, and from Scottish Gaelic; and a handful from Breton, 
Cornish and Manx. The quality of the selections is excellent. The 
characteristics which remain in mind after the book has been closed are 
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varied: delight in fantastic exaggeration; lyrical impressionism with a 
fine sense of colour and of the concrete; keen satire and ironic humour. 
The editor’s introductions to each section of the book are particularly 
valuable in removing misconceptions as to the nature of Celtic litera- 
ture; misconceptions which derive partly from MacPherson, partly 
from the romantic and mystical colouring found in Yeats and the 
early writers of the Irish Literary Revival, that ‘overcharged colour of 
the Romantic movement’ which Yeats later discarded from his verse. 
Professor Jackson is perhaps a little harsh on such writers, for, however 
defective their knowledge of Celtic literature, they accomplished much. 
Perhaps a Welshman rather than a scholar speaks in his justifiable 
protest that ‘a Welshman can hardly publish a book of the most 
realistic and cynical short stories without some reviewer tracing in them 
the evidences of “Celtic mysticism” and the like’. This anthology will 
do much to reveal the true nature of that literature. 
Rocer McHucu 


Tue New Society. By Peter F. Drucker. (Heinemann; 15s.) 

From the title one might be inclined to think that this is another 
‘brave new world’ type of book. Far from it. As the author himself 
rightly says, “This is an anti-utopian book. It aims throughout not at _ 
the ideal society, but at a livable society for our time’. In only one respect 
does this work remind one of the Huxley classic of the early thirties: 
the author divides industrial society historically into Before Ford and 
After Ford. “The true revolutionary principle (of our time) is the idea of 
mass production. Nothing ever before recorded in the history of man 
equals, in speed, universality and impact, the transformation this 
principle has wrought in the foundations of society in the forty short 
years since Henry Ford turned out the first “Model T”’.’ It is the author’s 
contention that the basic problems of industrial society, the problems 
which have come into being with the assembly-line form of production, 
cannot be solved by changing the ‘system’, i.e. the superstructure of 
political organisation, but must be solved in the enterprise itself. 

He distinguishes in the enterprise three aspects. It is at one and the 
same time an economic, political and social institution. The new factor, 
and the source of most of the major problems in our society, is that the 
first of these must take precedence of the other two. The law of the 
enterprise is profitability. In other words, the enterprise must survive 
and it must serve society. 

Mr Drucker demonstrates how this principle can be satisfied while 
preserving the status and function of the worker. His solution, which 
is most attractive and practical, is too long to detail in a review, but the 
basis of it is the division of the enterprise into the economic society, 
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political society and plant community. In the first the management is 
supreme and is responsible to a board of directors which would include 
representatives of the investor, management itself and the worker, as 
well as a number of ‘management auditors’. The investor would have 
no legal title of ownership but merely a claim to economic rewards. The 
second would also be the affair of management, but jointly with the 
workers and their unions. The third, everything not directly concerned 
with the plant as an economic unit, like canteens, clubs, health and 
safety regulations, would be the concern of the workers’ community. 

The worker’s sense of insecurity would be banished by giving him a 
knowledge of what income and employment he can expect—not full 
employment but a minimum aa wage—as well as profit-sharing. 
This latter would not be through a share-out but by funding the 
amount and having the workers administer the fund. 

On many points of detail one would disagree with Dr Drucker. He 
is too glib in dismissing the effects of monotony, because the funda- 
mental fact is that where no personal manual skill is required the worker 
is expendable, and knows it. So far it has not been shown that social 
skills can be made as indispensable as craft skills at the shop level. There 
is a fallacy in his parallel between the dual allegiance owed by the 
medieval citizen to Church and State and the ied aliens owed by 
the industrial worker of today to his firm and to his union. His dis- 
misses too summarily the use of public works programmes for counter- 
ing depressions. Most of all, while his touch is sure when dealing with 
the American industrial scene, his comments on England are never 
completely accurate. Thus, to take one example, is it true that a Trade 
Union leader in England will be greatly influenced in his actions 
because he may gain ‘prestige and recognition’ by appointment to a 
Royal Commission? Nevertheless, apart from these details, this is a 
most important and practical book which, by its analysis of the place of 
management and of the Union, cannot be neglected in any discussion 
of the future of free enterprise. In fact, it is one of the best detailed and 
reasoned defences of the enterprise as an autonomous self-governing 
unit in a competitive market that has appeared so far. 

Joun Fitzsimons 


THE Mrppte AGEs IN THE West. By Sir Henry Slesser. (Hutchinson; 
second edition; 21s.) 

This is a book which might be quickly, even impatiently, dismissed 
by scholars; understandably, but regrettably. There is a good deal in it 
of the kind of historical inaccuracy to be found among highly educated 
people dependent for their history on contemporary fehiendhls 
authorities who write general surveys of this or that period or aspect 


of English or European history. Its weakness, therefore, is not peculiar 
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to its author and scarcely calls for censure in him, since, unlike others 
who show it, he is not a professional historian. 

Its value lies in the new light it directs on the Middle Ages, even as 
commonly known. The author is a distinguished thinker in his own 
field, and his legal interest has made him examine much that others 
would pass over. His book puts forward fruitful ideas, suggests new 
interest in well-worn material, and is on that account worth attention. 
It brings into the foreground some important aspects of the Middle 
Ages, not yet generally appreciated. If it has little of the rhetorical 
brilliance which gilds the loose generalisations of some history dons, 
it has a humility and sincerity which deserve respect. 


ANTHONY Ross, 0.?. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE British ACADEMY, 1946. (Oxford University 

Press; 40s.) 

Volumes of the Academy’s Proceedings inevitably appear, in these 
days, long after the separate publication and review of the papers which 
they contain. They include reports on scholarly work sponsored or 
assisted by the Academy, which bring home to the reader the grave 
difficulties in the way of sober, unspectacular research when it is not 
connected with atomic energy or an immediate social programme. 
They are at the same time inspiring in the evidence they give of scholar-_ 
ship's tenacity. In this context scholarship is historical, philosophical, 
literary and, occasionally, theological. The volume under notice 
contains a valuable paper by Dr J. Goronwy Edwards on Edward I’s 
Castle-Building in Wales which illuminates the financial history of 
Edward’s reign; Professor H. H. Price’s essay, Thinking and Representa- 
tion, already well known; Dr Inge on Origen, illustrating the tenacity 
of other things than. learning, : always stimulating; The Golden 
Word of King Lear, by Professor Bickersteth; Coleridge on Imagination 
and Fancy, by Professor Willey; The Birth of the Dutch Republic, by 
Professor G. N. Clark; Dr Bueno de Mesquita on Some Condottieri of 
the Trecento; Dr T. H. Parry-Williams on Welsh Poetic Diction; and 
C. L. Wrenn on The Poetry of Caedmon. 

Mention should be jo 8 especially of the Obituaries which are a 
feature of this and companion volumes. The present volume contains 
memoirs of Dr Robin Flower, Professor Z. N. Brooke, Lord Keynes, 
Professor John Laird, Sir John Clapham, Admiral Sir Herbert Rich- 
mond, Lord Atkin of Aberdovey and Sir Charles Oman; two of them 
being wonderfully gracious. 

A.R. 











NOTICES 


Locica, by Josephine de Vries, s.J. (Herder; n.p.), is the first volume of 
a new series of scholastic textbooks and contains an introduction to 
philosophy and a course of logic. Far the best thing in the book is the 
analysis of formal disputation, which may recommend it to English 
readers possessed of sufficient Latin, now that disputations are reviving 
in popula For the rest, systematic propositional logic is untouched, 
syllogistic theory is confused by the retention of names devised for the 
so-called indirect first figure modes for the fourth figure, modal 
syllogisms are dismissed in five and a half lines (in the course of which 
the Theophrastan rule Peiroem is inculcated without mention of 
Aristotle’s quite different views). Despite the bibliography, there is in 
general very little evidence of the last hundred years’ work in logic. 


Tue Cuirr’s Epes is a collection of ‘the songs of a psychotic’ (by Eithne 
Tabor; Sheed and Ward; 8s. 6d.), and it is a strange and often moving 
experience to share, if only from afar, the troubled world of a patient 
in a mental hospital. One supposes the poems to have patie te 
clinical interest, but even those who know nothing of abnormal 
psychology can marvel at the mood of 

Now behind bars 

Earth and heaven are mine. 


Tue BetrotueD (‘I Promessi Sposi’), by Alessandro Manzoni, trans- 
lated by Archibald Colquhoun (Dent; 15s.), is the first English version 
of Manzoni’s great novel made for more than a century, and it is 
accompanied by a critical and biographical study. The original (final 
version 1840) has exercised a continuous influence on Italian language 
and thought to the present day, and English readers now have an 
excellent and most readable unabridged version of a book full of deep 
reflection, humour and incident. It can today be found as roundly 
satisfying, arid by some as provocative, as it has always been. 


The plot of Wortp ENoucH AND Tim, by Robert Penn Warren (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode; 15s.), was suggested by the trial of Jeroboam Beau- 
champ for the murder of Colonel Solomon P. Sharp in Kentucky, 
1806, an event which gave rise to a number of ballads and novels. This 
historical background has been very thoroughly worked up, ar 
to the detriment of the interest of the characters. The comparatively 
minor figures of the revivalist preacher Corinthian McClardy and the 
schoolmaster Dr Burnham do far more than the main characters to 
‘cast a passion over the commonness of things’. 

















